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TWENTY-FIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL. 
1889-1914. 


PUBLIC EXERCISES. 


During the year 1914 The Johns Hopkins Hospital com- 
pleted the twenty-fifth year of its active existence. 

To commemorate the event the trustees of The Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital and of The Johns Hopkins University, all officers 
and former members of the hospital staff, all teachers, former 
members of the staff and graduates of the Training School for 
Nurses, and all teachers and former students of the medica! 
department of the university were asked to be present at a gen- 
eral reunion to be held upon October 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1914. A 
large number responded to the invitation and were present 
from the United States and Canada. 

The opening exercises were held at the Lyric at 3 o’clock on 
Monday, October 5. Henry D. Harlan, President of the Board 
of Trustees of The Johns Hopkins Hospital, as chairman, pre- 
sented Rev. E. H. Griffin, D. D., LL. D., Dean of The Johns 
Hopkins University, who offered the following 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that we 
may perfectly love Thee, and worthily magnify Thy holy name. 

We bring Thee, O Lord, devout and grateful thanks for Thy 
favor vouchsafed unto this institution, whose work of healing 
and mercy, during these many years, we this day commemorate 
For the sympathy with human need, and the desire to alleviate 
human suffering, which prompted the great benefaction upon 
which this hospital has been established ; for the munificence 
of those who, from time to time, have, by their gifts, enlarged 
its scope and augmented its resources ; for the fidelity and wise 
counsel of those who, as trustees, have guarded its interests ; 
for the self-forgetting devotion of those who have carried the 
heavy responsibilities of administration ; for the high intelli- 


gence, the varied attainments, the refined and disciplined skill, 
so freely placed at the service of the sick and the poor by its 
physicians and surgeons; for the patience and tenderness of 
nurses in the wards and at the bedsides: for all these expres- 
sions of thought and care and love and sacrifice, the sum of 
which cannot be numbered, we reverently and gratefully praise 
Thee, of whose only gift it cometh that Thy faithful people 
do unto Thee true and laudable service, by whose holy inspira- 
tion we think those things which are good, and by whose 
merciful guiding we perform the same. In all things well and 
worthily done we are the vehicles and instruments of Thy grace. 
“ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name be 
glory, for Thy mercy and for Thy truth’s sake.” 

O Lord our heavenly Father, as Thou hast so abundantly 
blessed the work of these past years, we invoke Thy continued 
favor for the time to come. May the succession never fail 
of those who, in the love of God and of their fellow men, shall 
be ready to cooperate in the beneficent labors of this hospital : 
liberal benefactors who shall consecrate their wealth; men 
versed in affairs who shall contribute their experience and 
their foresight; profound investigators, moved by no lower 
motive than that they may give a true account of their gift of 
reason to the benefit and use of men; masters of the art, as well 
as of the science, of healing, commanding all resources of 
knowledge and all appliances of skill; Brethren of Pity, Sisters 
of Mercy, conveying through their ministries consoling gifts 
of patience, courage and hope. “ Whoso hath the world’s goods 
and beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up his compas- 
sion from him, how doth the love of God abide in him? May 
we not love in word, neither with the tongue, but in deed and 
in truth.” 

Almighty God, who hast directed that prayers, intercessions, 
and thanksgivings be made for all men, we beseech Thee with 
Thy favor to behold Thy servants, the President of the United 
States, the Governor of this state, the Mayor of this city, and 
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all others in authority ; and in this time of world-wide calamity 
and distress, when the great peoples of the earth stand in 
arms against one another, we implore Thee, Ruler of the 
destinies of the nations, in whose hand are the hearts of kings, 
«0 to direct the movement of events, so to dispose human 
thoughts and purposes, that out of these cruel and direful 
sufferings and losses there may come a righteous and abiding 
peace. Have pity, O Lord, upon the wounded and dying, un- 
befriended upon fields of battle. Constrain compassionate 
hearts, in all lands, to send relief, and enabie those for whom 
there is no help of man to put, in the hour of utmost need, 
their whole trust and confidence in Thee. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those that trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the king- 
dom, the power and the glory, forever and ever. Amen. 


Judge Harlan then spoke as follows: 


REMARKS OF JUDGE HARLAN, 


Twenty-five years have elapsed since The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital was opened, and it has seemed well to the board of 
trustees, its officers and medical staff to ask those who have 
been connected with carrying out the beneficent wishes and 
purposes of the great founder to return here and unite with 
us and our numerous friends in recalling and celebrating the 
accomplishments of this period, 

We are highly gratified that so many have responded to our 
invitation, coming from far and near, and we welcome them 
one and all on this auspicious occasion. We welcome also 
many distinguished guests who have come to rejoice with us. 
We welcome the Mayor of Baltimore, the judges and other high 
officials whose presence dignifies the occasion. And we wel- 
come all of our friends who have assembled in such goodly 
numbers to take part in our celebration. 

There are many whose presence we miss. Some whose ser- 
vices were of inestimable value to The Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital and Medical School are absent because they rest from 
their labors, but the memory of their works and deeds will be 
cherished and revered as long as the Hopkins foundations 
remain. Others there are who are kept away by imperious 
calls elsewhere. Many of these have sent their congratulations 
and good wishes. We regret their absence. We particularly 
regret the absence of Sir William Osler, to whom The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital owes so much, who had promised to attend 
and make one of the principal addresses of the occasion, but 
who has not found it possible to leave England by reason of 
new duties and obligations of the most important nature that 
have come to him as the result of the unexpected outbreak of 
the greatest war of all history. 

There is one obyious duty of this hour. It is that we fail 
not to recall that Baltimore merchant who, finding himself 
possessed of a fortune, which his thrift and industry had pro- 
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duced, and believing that it had been given to him in trust 
for some great purpose, after anxious consideration resolyed 
that it should be devoted to founding in this city, where his 
wealth was earned, a hospital and a university—in one of which 
the sick poor might be cared for and, if possible, healed : and 
in the other of which all seekers after knowledge and truth 
might find means and opportunity to gratify their highest 
aspirations. The record of twenty-five years attests the wisdom 
of his forethought and has shown the abundant fruits of his 
philanthropy. The story of these years is to be briefly told 
by others who are to speak, but let us at the outset, with one 
accord, renew our gratitude to Johns Hopkins, the founder, 
and remember him whose name must be written large on the 
pages of any book in which is recorded the names of those who 
have served their fellow men. 

Next to Johns Hopkins we should recall those early trustees 
to whom Johns Hopkins gave, not a hospital, not even a plan 
for a hospital, but money and property valued at $3,228,404.84 
and a few simple directions ; and to whom he entrusted the task 
of building, equipping, organizing and operating a hospital. 
They were men of broad vision, they appreciated the obliga- 
tions laid upon them, they saw and seized upon the opportunity 
which was at hand, and with the help of wise advisers they 
created and organized a hospital which has become known the 
world over, and which, while its object has not been to treat 
a maximum number of patients, but to treat as many patients 
as its resources would allow with a maximum amount of care 
and skill, has in twenty-five years received into its wards 95,689 
sufferers, and to its out-patient department 1,561,239 visits 
have been paid, which has given to the world in connection with 
the medical school of the university, of which the founder 
desired it should be a part, men and women who in their several 
professions, as physicians, surgeons or nurses, have made nota- 
ble contributions to knowledge, to science and to education. 

The trustees of to-day are endeavoring to carry out the pur- 
poses of the founder as they have been interpreted and handed 
on to them. 

When the hospital was opened, its productive endowment 
was $3,286,962.54; and the property under the care of the 
trustees, including the endowment and hospital buildings, 
amounted to $5,355,313.50. The productive endowment has 
increased more than half a million, and the property under the 
care of the trustees now amounts to $7,838,442.32, not includ 
ing The Harriet Lane Home and The Brady Urological Insti- 
tute. This increase is due in part to an appreciation in the 
value of investments, some of which were made by the founder 
himself, but it is more largely due to a number of generous 
gifts of money or buildings and some splendid benefactions. 
The names of the benefactors will be appropriately mentioned 
by others, but the trustees are deeply sensible of the approval 
thus accorded to the work of the medical staff and of the con- 
lidence that has been manifested in the officers and manage- 
ment. ‘The chief function of the trustees is to conserve the 
endowment, to make it productive, to increase it if possible, to 
apply it wisely, with the help and advice of the medical board, 
to the hospital’s needs and opportunities. 
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Larve as is the property under our care (though it is inade- 
quate to enable us to advance into fields of usefulness that are 
constantly opening), the greatest endowment which The Hop- 
kins has is the spirit of loyalty and service that pervades its 
staif and its employees. It is their devotion, their zeal, their 
cooperation, their skill, their learning and their ability which 
have brought it into prominence and made it useful. We 
acknowledge this with the greatest sense of appreciation. 

Looking back upon a fruitful past, we turn our faces toward 
ihe coming years with high hopes and the confident belief that 
under Divine favor a future of greater usefulness is yet in 
store for The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


President F. J. Goodnow, of The Johns Hopkins University, 
was then introduced and spoke as follows: 


PRESIDENT GOODNOW’S ADDRESS. 

The oceasion which we celebrate to-day is one which cannot 
fail to arouse feelings of satisfaction and pride among the 
friends of The Johns Hopkins Hospital and The Johns Hop- 
kins University. To-day marks the accomplishments of 
twenty-five years of arduous effort. This occasion is a public 
attestation that the beneficent intentions of him to whom the 
hospital and medical school owe their existence have been car- 
ried out. It is more than that. It is proof that the plans 
made so many years ago have approved themselves both to other 
benefactors and to the world at large. For the generous sup- 
port which has been received indicates in a most certain way 
that no serious mistake has as yet been made by those in charge. 
May we not hope that the support will continue in the future ? 
With it, the hospital and the medical school will be able to 
widen their sphere of useful effort. Without it, it can hardly 
be expected that past achievements will be surpassed. 

To the sagacity and foresight of those who, for years before 
the opening of the hospital we commemorate to-day, planned 
the present undertaking, are due the completeness and conve- 
nience of its buildings and appointments. To those who have 
put into execution the plans then adopted are to be attributed 
the excellence of the organization and the high character of 
the personnel which from the beginning have been the aim 
sought. ‘To the able and indefatigable staff which it has been 
the good fortune of the hospital and the medical school to have 
from the beginning of their history is to be credited the success 
which has always been associated with Johns Hopkins medical 
work, 

The influence and reputation of the hospital and the medical 
school have become international. But they have become so 
without lessening in any way the benefits it was the intention 
of the founder of this great enterprise to confer upon the 
community in which he had lived his life. 

But while this occasion is thus of great interest to all friends 
of The Johns Hopkins Hospital and University as well as to 
all engaged in medical instruction, it has a peculiar signifi- 


cance to me, 
As some of you undoubtedly know, the last year or more of 
niy life has been spent in the East. In China, the particular 
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part of the East in which it was my lot to reside, there is, 
except where Western influence has been almost controlling, 
no such thing as a hospital. Nor has there been any such thing 
as a medical school. 

The absence of hospitals has been due to the lack of the 
cooperative spirit among the people as well as to the general 
application in the country of the law of the survival of the 
fittest. Sauve qui peut is almost the only rule of conduct 
which is really understood and acted upon by the Chinese 
people. 

The absence of medical schools is to be attributed to the 
fact that a learned medical profession does not exist. There 
But they practice what is in the 
Their knowledge 


are, it is true, physicians. 
nature of a trade rather than a profession. 
is based upon their own rather limited experience supple- 
mented by what they may have learned from their predecessors, 
who are often their ancestors or relatives. Little if any attempt 
is made by them to impart to others the knowledge which they 
On the contrary their own particular trade secrets 


possess. 
In these circumstances the de- 


are often jealously concealed. 
velopment of a science of medicine is naturally impossible, 
and the existence of medical schools is not to be expected. 

[ have come thus from a country where the conditions are 
such as I have described, to a city in which the hospital and 
the medical school are supremely important features in the 
community life, where the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of The Johns Hopkins Hospital is made the occa- 
sion of a memorable celebration such as that in which we are 
now participating. 

[ can therefore hardly fail to contrast the civilization which 
[ have left with that in which it is my good fortune to work. 
At the present moment, it is true, one can with difficulty banish 
the thought that European civilization is being put to a test 
to which it has not for many years been compelled to submit, 
a test which many of us hoped was not in the future to be 
required of it. Many persons are perhaps inclined to counsels 
of despair. Some even may consider that we are relapsing into 
barbarism and that our civilization has become bankrupt. 

It is well, however, for us to remember in these sad and 
somber days that the alleviation of suffering and the cure and 
prevention of disease are more distinctive characteristics of 
European and American life than the wars which bulk so large 
at present in the public vision. War has always been a weak- 
ness of the human race. Peace has never for long been char- 
acteristic of any of the civilizations which man has developed. 
But the hospital and the medical school, to further whose work 
we are assembled here to-day, are really the most marked 
incidents of modern European life. The alleviation of suffer- 
ing for which the hospital stands is an evidence of the high 
The 
attempt to prevent and cure disease, which is the work of the 
medical school, is an instance of the application of the scien- 
tific method to the conduct of the ordinary affairs of life. 
This capacity for social cooperation, this attempt to regulate 


degree to which social cooperation has been developed. 


our lives by the dictates of science, are to my mind the peculiar 


attributes of Western civilization. Living as we do, we are apt 
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to take them for granted. It is only when we leave the en- 
vironment in which we are now living that we see how remark- 
able a development they are in the history of man. 

This occasion has also peculiar significance for me because 
it is the first time that | have been called upon to endeavor 
to take in publie the place which was so effectively filled by my 
illustrious predecessors, President Gilman and President Rem- 
sen. President Gilman’s contribution to the cause of higher 
education in the United States is too well known to you even 
I fancy, however, that the work which 
Not only 


was he the first president of The Johns Hopkins University 


to require mention, 
he did for the hospital is not so generally known. 


and one of the leading university presidents of his day; his 
also is in large measure the credit for the organization of the 
hospital. His work in connection with that institution was so 
important and so comprehensive that he may almost be said to 
have been its first superintendent. 

It was due to his wisdom and tact, and to that of his immedi- 
ate successor, and to the cordial cooperation which has always 
existed between the boards of trustees of the hospital and the 
university, that the relations between these institutions have 
been such as they are. I have been told that these relations 
are indefinable; that they have not been reduced to writing 
where they may be subjected to the cold criticism of the curious 
inquirer; that on the contrary they are enshrined in the warm 
hearts of those who love the work they are engaged in doing. 
Such a spirit as now exists is in no small measure responsible 
for the suecess which has thus far attended the efforts of those 
in charge of these two great undertakings, 

I feel certain that that spirit will continue to animate those 
who in the future will be called on to carry on this work, that 
the hospital and the medical school may envisage the days to 
come with confidence, and that their influence will increase 
and their reputation will surpass even that which they now 


enjoy. 


Dr. W. S. Thayer was introduced and read the following 
conmnunication from Sir William Osler: 


COMMUNICATION FROM DR. OSLER. 


Looking Back.” 

That all of us in control of departments at the opening, 
should have been spared to see this twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the hospital, is a piece of singular good fortune. It isa 
small matter that Tam not with you, 


Where the greater malady is fixed 
The lesser is scarce felt 


expresses my feeling in the present crisis. You all know how 
| should have enjoved the reunion with so many so dear to me 
by the strongest ties that bind man to man—the same ideals 
in life, the same pride in a splendid heritage, and that sense 
of close comradeship enjoyed by men who have initiated a great 
work and have survived to see it successful bevond their wildest 


dreams. 
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The Johns Hopkins Foundations were only grafts on the 
educational tree, grafts that would have withered had they not 
partaken of the root and fatness—to use a Biblical phrase— 
of its natural branches. Great biologists before Martin, creat 
physicists before Rowland, great chemists before Remsen, great 
Grecians before Gildersleeve, had had their day in America. 
It was not the men, theugh success could not have come with- 
out them, so much as the method, the organization. and a 
collective new outlook on old problems, They were gathered 
here from all parts to do one thing, to show that the primary 
function of a university was to contribute to the general sum 
of human knowledge. On the way they could teach, and they 
had to teach what the fathers had taught, but this was only 
as a means to a definite end—viz., in science and in arts to 
widen man’s outlook so as to strengthen his dominion over the 
forces of nature. Individuals here and there for generations 
had had in this country these ideals, but never before a sfudium 
generale, a whole hocly of men vathered in one place to form a 
university. That part of the university which, with the hos- 
pital, forms the medical school has only had twenty-five years 
of existence, not a generation,:a mere fraction of time in the 
long history of the growth of science, so that it seems presump- 
tuous to claim any powerful influence on the profession at 
large. The feeling, however, is strong, too strong to be passed 
over, that the vear 1889 did mean something in the history 
of medicine in this country. One thing certainly it meant, as 
originally designed by that great leader Daniel C. Gilman, that 
the ideals of the men on this side of Jones Falls were to be the 
same as those of the men in the laboratories of North Howard 
Street, that a type of medical school was to be created new to 
this country, in which teacher and student alike should be in 
the fighting line. That is number one of our first 
quarter-century, judged by which we stand or fall. And lesson 


lesson 


number two was the demonstration that the student of medi- 
cine has his place in the hospital as part of its machinery just 
as much as he has in the anatomical laboratory, and that to 
combine successfully in his education practice with science, 
the academic freedom of the university must be transplanted 
to the hospital. Again it was not men, but a method, initiated 
in Holland, developed in Edinburgh, matured in London, and 
long struggled for here, but never attained until The Johns 
Hopkins Medical School was started. 

And binding us all together there came as a sweet influ- 
ence the spirit of the place; whence we knew not, but teacher 
and taught alike felt the presence and subtle domination. 
Comradeship, sympathy one with another, devotion to work, 
were its fruits, and its guidance drove from each heart hatred 
and malice and all uncharitableness. 

Looking back, these are my impressions of the work of The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

But I must touch a personal note, and pay a tribute of 
affection to the men who helped to make my special clinic. In 
those early days of happy memories Booker and Harry Thomas 
in the dispensary sowed the good seed which has thriven so 
wonderfully in great new departments. Lafleur, Reese, Toul- 
min, Scott, Thayer, Hewetson, Simon, Hoch, Frank Smith 
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and Barker helped to organize in those plastic first years our 
methods of work. No one feature contributed more to the 
development of the hospital than the presence in each depart- 
ment of a group of senior assistants. I look with a justifiable 
pride at the work of these men. In succession during my term, 
Lafleur. Thayer, Futcher, McCrae, Emerson controlled the 
work, and my indebtedness to them cannot be expressed in 
\lwavs loyal and considerate, no chief ever had more 
And we were singularly fortunate in our 


words. 
devoted helpers. 
assistants. senior and junior. The list is too long to tell over. 
Many came from outside schools, but the spirit of the place 
soon came upon them. Scattered far and wide now in impor- 
tant posts, they know how my heart follows them in their work, 


ow proud | am of their success. ‘lo have more than 


and 
thirty of one’s “ boys ” actively engaged in teaching is to draw 
a big prize in the lottery of life with which for solid satisfac- 
tion there is nothing to compare. 

But shadows flit across the picture—dark memories of the 
men whose leaves perished in the green. Jack Hewetson we 
all loved, | as a son, Thayer, Barker and Frank Smith as a 
brother. There was a light in his blue-gray eyes that kindled 
affection in all who knew him. Meredith Reese, the first to go, 
stricken also with tuberculosis, left us with scarred hearts. 
Livingood, whose mental outfit promised a career of special! 
brilliancy, met a tragic death in the Bourgogne. Lazear, who 
went from the clinical laboratory to jom Walter Read, died 
a martyrs death in Cuba. Oppenheimer and Ochsner, men of 
great merit, died on duty in the hospital. John Bruce Mac- 
Callum, in intellect “the bright particular” 
students, lived long enough to snatch something from dull 
Al. Scott, whom we all loved dearly, had a suecess- 
And only 


among our 


oblivion. 
ful career in Philadelphia before the call came. 
recently we have to mourn two of our best: Rupert Norton 
was one of the finer spirits, only touched to fine issues in a 
suitable environment, and that he found here in the latter 
vears of his all too brief life. Otto Ramsay, who came to 
our clinic first, became one of the most successful teachers 
and practitioners in New England. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital illustrates the growth of an 
idea, represented by the founder, and the intelligent coopera- 
tion of different units. The foundation-stones were laid by 
the adviser, John S. Billings, by Francis T. King, the presi- 
dent, and by the board of trustees. Under the wise guidance, 
at first of President Gilman, then for long vears of Dr. Hurd, 
the organization grew apace, and the hospital was made a fit 
habitation for patients by the work of Miss Isabel Hampton, 
Miss Rachael Bonner, and Mr. Emery. The medical staff has 
used the facilities thus afforded for the benefit of the public 
in curing the sick, in studying the nature of disease, and in 
training men to do the same, with what measure of success 
we niust leave to the judgment of posterity. To me at any rate 
there remains a precious memory of the years I spent at Balti- 
more, and an enduring pride that I should have been associated 


with the work of this hospital. 
(Signed) 


WILLIAM OSLER. 
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Dr. Henry M. Hurd, the former superintendent of the hos- 
pital, then gave the following address: 


DR. HURD’S ADDRESS. 


When I was informed that I should have the honor and 
privilege of addressing you upon this anniversary, I was given 
to understand that my brief remarks were to relate to the 
history of the hospital. In view of the additional fact that 
by the same appointment it was made a part of my duty to 
prepare a detailed account of the growth and development of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital during the past twenty-five years 
for publication as one of the volumes of the Hospital Reports, 
[ shall content myself upon this occasion with presenting such 
details as may be of general, not to say popular, interest. 

The site of The Johns Hopkins Hospital had been dedicated 
to the uses of a hospital since 1797, when, in consequence of 
epidemics of yellow fever, introduced into Baltimore by the 
West India trade, public attention had been directed to the 
necessity of provision for the friendless sick. Little at first 
was done beyond the purchase of the site by the state and the 
erection, partly by the state and partly by private enterprise, 
of a building modeled apparently upon that of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, with an administrative center building and two 
wings upon the east and west sides of it. The whole enter- 
prise languished and finally fell by lease into the hands of two 
eminent physicians of Baltimore who conducted it in turn as 
a Seaman’s Hospital, a hospital for the insane and a public 
hospital for medical teaching. After the lapse of more than 
thirty vears the State of Maryland reasserted its right to the 
property, which originally had been purchased by it, and estab- 
lished an institution for the insane exclusively. Under con- 
tract it also provided for the insane of the District of Columbia 
for many years. The Maryland Hospital for the Insane, as 
it was termed, was conducted by a board of visitors represent- 
ing Baltimore and the different counties of Maryland, and 
many well-known philanthropic men served the state in this 
Among others were -Dr. 


capacity without compensation. 
King, 


Richard Sprigg Steuart, Johns Hopkins, Francis T. 
Judge George William Brown, Judge George W. Dobbin and 
Enoch Pratt, names well-known to all. There is every reason 
to believe that Johns Hopkins, while serving upon this board 
of visitors, early gained an interest in the sick and suffering 
and learned their needs. Judge Brown, Francis T. King and 
Judge Dobbin all spoke to me of the desire expressed by him 
to continue the work of relieving human suffering upon the 
spot which had been consecrated by seventy years of service, 
after the Maryland Hospital had been removed to Catonsville. 

The founder of The Johns Hopkins University and The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital died upon December 24, 1873, before 
either institution had been organized or put into operation. 
For several years Mr. Hopkins had given much thought to 
their establishment and had not only procured acts of incor- 
poration for the twin foundations, but had also appointed 
boards of trustees to manage them when they should be set 
in operation. The hospital, the site of which he had already 
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purchased, had evidently been in his thoughts for a long time, 
to judge from the interesting reminiscences of his relatives 
and associates upon the governing board of the old Maryland 
Hospital for the Insane, handed down by tradition. It is rea- 
sonable to infer that like other philanthropists he talked with 
many persons and received advice from many quarters, and 
that no one person can claim the sole credit for the suggestion. 
Mr. Hopkins, as Francis T. King so well said in an address 
at the opening of the hospital in 1889, felt that his wealth had 
come to him in trust only for the benefit of mankind and that 
he had the responsibility of a good steward to make the best 
use of it. He consulted with Dr. Parrish, of Philadelphia, 
with John W. Garrett, with Charles J. M. Gwinn, with Judges 
Dobbin, with Dr. Fonerden, with Dr. Alan P. 
King and with his relatives and 


Brown and 
Smith, 
friends. 
air largely because of the impetus received during the late 


with Francis T. 
The need of better hospital construction was in the 


Civil War, which witnessed the first organized effort to treat 
the sick and wounded in this country upon a large seale in 
buildings erected with due precautions as to ventilation, the 
segregation of patients and sanitary requirements. In a saga- 
cious and unique letter addressed a few months before his 
death to the board of trustees of the future hospital, he gave 
specific directions as to the character of the buildings and 
the arrangement of the grounds; directed the establishment 
of a training school for nurses: provided “for the reception 
of a limited number of patients who are able to make compen- 
sation for their room and attention ”; spoke of the desirability 
of a convalescent hospital to hasten the recovery of the sick 
and to provide * room in the main hospital buildings for other 
sick persons requiring immediate medical or surgical treat- 
ment ”; “secure for the hospital 
surgeons and physicians of the highest character and greatest 
skill ”; and above all, enjoined them to bear constantly in mind 
the “wish and purpose that it should form a part of the 


made it a special duty to 


medical school of that university for which [ have made ample 
provision In my will.” 

Im 1867 Mr. Hopkins had procured an act of incorporation 
from the Maryland legislature and had named as trustees of 
the hospital twelve friends and business associates. As far as 
can be determined by the records, many of the original incor- 
porators took little active part in the final organization of the 
new hospital, and several in fact died before the property which 
was set apart by the will of the founder for its support had 
passed into their control. Little effective work seems to have 
been attempted by any one until the year 1874, when the 
dilapidated hospital buildings which had been on the site 
for nearly sixty years were torn down. The guiding spirit in 
the earlier days of the hospital was unquestionably Francis 
T. King, the first president of the board, to whom reference 
has already been made. He called into his service five hospital 
experts—Joseph Jones, of New Orleans; John S..Billings, of 
the U. S. Army Medical Corps; Casper Morris, of Philadel- 
phia; Norton Folsom,.of Boston; and Stephen Smith, of New 
York, who each prepared plans for the future hospital and 
also drew up schemes for its organization, equipment and 
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general management, all of which were published and widely 
circulated. Mr. King had an invincible optimism, creat 
breadth of view and an abiding enthusiasm which rendered 
him invaluable at this formative stage of the enterprise. He 
early recognized the ability of Dr. John 8S. Billings and it was 
largely through his influence that the preparation of plans 
and the responsibility for their translation into bricks and 
mortar were committed to Dr. Billings. The indebtedness of 
the enterprise to the latter can never be overestimated. He 
srasped the intentions of the founder and possessed the vision 
to see the new hospital before any portion of it was constructed. 
He was also able to impress his views upon all who came in 
contact with him. fe was an able surgeon, a sanitarian, a 
bibliographer and a scholar with large experience and expert 
knowledge of every branch of medical science. He knew what 
ought to be done and what should be avoided in all attempts 
to promote medical education and medical research. The trus- 
tees of the hospital, intelligent, high-minded men, desirous 
of the best results although unfamiliar with medical problems, 
gave him their confidence and support and were thoroughly 
cooperative in all his plans. Since 1867 thirty-eight persons 
have held the office of trustee of the hospital. Of these, 
twenty-four have died in office, three have resigned—one in 
The 
The 
services of Francis White, Judge Brown, Judge Dobbin, George 
W. Corner, William T. Dixon, the second president, who held 
ottice for eleven years, John E. Hurst, John A. Whitridge, 
Joseph P. Elliott, C. F. Mayer, Skipwith Wilmer, R. M. Ven- 
able, Charles J. M. Gwinn and C. Morton Stewart were most 
valuable to the hospital and are worthy of special mention 


order to become treasurer, and two because of ill-health. 
remaining eleven persons constitute the present board. 


here. 

If the plan of organization and the development of The 
Johns Hopkins University had been less revolutionary and its 
immediate success less phenomenal, it is not improbable that 
the trustees might have hesitated to plan a hospital on such 
an extensive and expensive scale to promote the teaching of 
medicine. The success of the university in teaching the funda- 
mental branches of chemistry, physiology, biology and path- 
ology in systematic courses had opened a new era of scientific 
inquiry in the United States. Students were flocking to H. 
Newell Martin to receive laboratory training in biology and 
physiology, to Welch for pathology and to Remsen for chem- 
istry. They became unwilling to cease their scientific work 
when they entered upon the study of medicine, which at that 
time seemed more generally pursued in the lecture room and 
amphitheatre than in the hospital ward at the bedside in actual 
contact with disease, or in the laboratory in the study of 
diseased processes. Important changes in methods of medical 
study and investigation were impending, and all recognized the 
desirability of the construction of a hospital which would 
embody the newer conceptions of medical progress. Acland. 
Huxley, Billings and others, in addresses before Baltimore 
audiences, had impressed upon all thinking men who heard 
them the need of grounding medical education upon the firmer 
basis of knowledge acquired in the laboratory by the student 
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himself. Many of these ideas also had already been elaborated 
in the volume of essays before mentioned and had borne fruit. 

The plans which represented these newer conceptions were 
painstakingly considered by the trustees and finally placed 
in the hands of Dr. Billings to be perfected. As the resulting 
revision did not please him, he took them to Europe to consult 
many experts and to secure criticisms and suggestions. After 
an absence of several months he returned to present a set of 
plans which was ultimately adopted. They were modified, 
however, in important particulars, during the course of con- 
struction, which extended over a period of twelve years, being 
hegun in 1877 and completed in 1889. ‘The buildings were 
thoroughly well-built, almost massively built, as has been sat- 
isfactorily shown whenever it became necessary to cut through 
any walls or to remove any portion of them to make changes. 
Experienced builders of the present day have declared them 
to be needlessly well-built, but this defect seems pardonable 
and possibly admirable even in these days of concrete and steel 
not yet tested by time and the elements. 

Francis T. King was also unquestionably the moving spirit 
in the erection of buildings. He persuaded Mr. Hopkins to 
consent to the enlargement of the original site by his quiet 
persistence and vision of the possibilities of a frontage upon 
North Broadway, facing and overlooking the city and the hills 
to the west, affording a glimpse of the harbor, instead of one 
upon a narrow, unimportant street with a northern outlook. 
Dr. Billings was selected as permanent medical adviser to the 
trustees: and competent architects in Baltimore and Boston 
were chosen to make elevations and working plans according 
to ground plans made by Billings. The work of erecting the 
buildings was not placed in the hands of contractors, but was 
done by day’s work under the constant supervision of able 
and honest superintendents of construction. Francis T. King 
also hecame warmly interested in the Isolating Ward Building, 
which owes its present shape to his suggestion, and was 
especially insistent that the building designed for the use of 
nurses should be a model of excellence and of sanitary perfec- 
tion. He had received many suggestions as to the proper 
housing of a training school for nurses in a prolonged inter- 
view with Florence Nightingale in London, and urged their 
incorporation in this building. 

It seems appropriate to refer to the criticisms which were 
patiently endured by the trustees because the hospital was so 
As the buildings were to be built 
no faster than the income accrued, it was not practicable to 
hurry the work without encroaching upon the principal and 
jeopardizing the future. The criticisms were honestly made 
and dictated by good motives, but they failed to take into 
account the extent of the educational problem involved. A 
mistaken financial policy at this time would have clouded the 
whole future of the institution. All honor to the men whose 
watchful waiting permitted the attainment of the present 


success ! 


long under construction. 


When the buildings were ready for occupation, President 
Gilman, of The Johns Hopkins University, was asked to direct 
the organization and opening of the hospital. The excellent 
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character of the work which he accomplished in this capacity 
has been referred to at length in some remarks which I made 
upon another occasion. His services were most valuable and 
gave a character to the work of the institution which it has 
ever since retained. 

He also assisted in the selection and recommendation for 
appointment of the chief medical officers, of the matron, of the 
purveyor, the superintendent of nurses and the superintendent 
of the hospital, and thus retained for a long time a personal 
The ap- 
pointments to the staff in order of seniority were: Drs. Welch, 


touch with the administration of the institution. 


Osler, Halsted and Kelly. There were many other excellent 
candidates for appointment, and some disappointments, of 
necessity, but time has healed the wounds and all agree that 
great wisdom was shown and great benefits followed the com- 
bined counsel of Gilman, Billings, Welch, Remsen, Osler, who 
constituted the first advisory board, and others. At any rate 
the hospital staff proved to be harmonious and a unit to utilize 
to the utmost the facilities of the hospital for the advance- 
ment of medical science. It is difficult for me to think of those 
early days without deep emotion. The majority of the mem- 
bers of the staff were young and full of energy and hope. ‘They 
toiled without remission and were eager students. Medicine 
had awakened from the lethargy of almost a century, and under 
the stimulus of the discoveries of Koch and Pasteur was fast 
becoming transformed into a_ living, breathing science. 
Surgery, under the lead of Lord Lister, had assumed a defi- 
niteness and precision which permitted it to explore with safety 
and success new regions of the human body and to cure many 
hitherto hopeless conditions. A definite bacillus had been dis- 
covered as an organism growing in the human body and proven 
to be the cause of tuberculosis and capable of transmitting 
the fatal disease to other persons. It was no longer necessary 
to fall back upon the theory of the inevitable transmission 
of the disease from ancestors and immediate relatives or to 
deplore its tendency to develop upon clay soils or to look upon 
it as the inevitable termination of almost every wasting dis- 
ease. Malarial disease was known to be no longer due to 
miasma mysteriously generated in marshy ground or to vapors 
of unknown origin, but rather to a specific organism intro- 
duced into the blood from without and capable of demonstra- 
tion. These and a host of other similar discoveries rendered 
every one eager to confirm recent discoveries and to add to 
their number. The result was the gathering of a band of 
young men under competent leadership who attacked new 
problems and worked without haste and without rest. They 
studied disease at the bedside, in the clinical laboratory and 
in the pathological institute. 

It was, in my judgment, most fortunate for the development 
of the future medical school that the hospital was first opened 
and had become thoroughly established in its clinical methods 
of study prior to the opening of the school. The methods in- 
augurated by The Johns Hopkins Hospital constituted a new 
era in this country in the teaching of medicine, surgery, 
gynecology, obstetrics and pathology; and in clinical labora- 


tory methods. 
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Dr. Halsted established foundation principles of surgery 5 
Dr. Osler inaugurated thorough methods of clinical study 
of internal diseases; Dr. Kelly elaborated methods of diagnosis 
and operative technique; Dr, Williams revolutionized the prac- 
tice of obstetrics: while, in the Pathological Institute estab- 
lished in 1886, the first department of the hospital before there 
was a hospital, Dr. Welch sat in final and authoritative judg- 
ment upon all branches of the work. 

[ well remember the comprehensive plans of Dr. Osler for 
the establishment of the first clinical laboratory in a single, 
small basement room and its subsequent development through 
the broad-minded and sagacious liberality of two women of 
Baltimore, whose names [| am not to mention, into the present 
clinical laboratory of The Johns Hopkins Medieal School. 

The establishment and organization of the Training School 
for Nurses were equally profitable to scientific medicine. The 
hospital was opened in May, and during the interval between 
May, 1889, and October of the same year the work of nursing 
had been committed to graduates from different schools, many 
of which possessed varying degrees of preliminary require- 
ments for their pupils. Three had been English-trained 
nurses and two of them army nurses in Egypt. The remain- 
der were representatives of training schools in this country. 
They were all faithful, diligent and competent, but the lack of 
a superintendent and the absence of uniform standards of 
nursing work left something to be desired. Hence the coming 
of Isabel Adams Hampton at the time of the formal opening 
of the school in October, 1889, inaugurated a marked advance 
in nursing methods. Miss Hampton had received a broad 
training in this country, which had been supplemented by 
unusual study in Europe, and had later acquired a personal 
knowledge of educational and administrative work through her 
successful supervision of the Illinois Training School in 
Chicago. She had little sympathy with the conception that 
the nurse shall be a mere automaton, competent only to do 
what she had been told to do by some other person and desti- 
tute of all initiative; on the contrary, she believed that her 
work required an adequate training of mind, heart and body 
so that every good nurse might know how to accomplish the 
best results and to meet new emergencies as they arose. Hence 
she advocated and established a thorough course of study, with 
shorter hours of work and provision of time for study. She 
made the service more attractive to women of education and 
refinement and sought to obtain those who had high ideals of 
service and a good preliminary education to enter upon study. 
She endeavored in short to make nursing a profession and not 
a mere method of getting a living. The success which crowned 
her elforts is well shown by the standing of the school from the 
stuart and the influence it has had, not only on the nursing 
standards of Baltimore, but also upon those of the whole 
country. 

The development of the publications of the hospital, which 
have also had a marked influence upon medical science, is due 
largely to Dr. Osler. He first suggested the preparation of 
the Reports and, undeterred by obstacles which deferred the 
publication of Volume 1 for seven years, he set at work upon 
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Volume 2 and wrote or inspired much of it. Without his in- 
dustry, energy, fertility and literary facility, I fear that the 
formidable series of volumes would not have extended beyond 
Volume 2; but his example was irresistible and the series |ias 
gone on until seventeen volumes of valuable monographs have 
appeared. He also suggested the establishment of the Hospital 
Bulletin, now in its twenty-fifth volume, which has done so 
much to make the hospital known throughout the medical 
world. This journal was designed originally to follow the 
lines of The Johns Hopkins University Circular, which con- 
tained programmes of courses, news items, announcements of 
lectures and brief papers or announcements of original obser- 
vations to he published later more in detail in more ponderous 
journals. ‘To avoid complications with the Circular, it was 
named the Bulletin at the suggestion of Judge Dobbin, and 
began its modest career in December, 1889. From the start 
the Bulletin proved a great suecess, and has filled an increas- 
ingly useful place in the history of the hospital. It has fur- 
nished a place for the speedy publication of papers and re- 
searches on the part of members of the hospital staff. The 
fact that such an opportunity has existed for publication has 
unquestionably stimulated production and has improved the 
quality of our medical literature. I[t has contained original 
articles, reports of societies, notes and reviews of books and, 
above all, illustrations of medical papers which have done much 
to revolutionize the former methods of medical illustration. 
The credit of the latter belongs to Dr. Kelly, who conceived the 
importance of vivid and correct representations of medical and 
surgical conditions and sought to realize his ideals at large 
personal expense ; and to Max Broedel, who possessed the mind 
of a scientist and the hand of an artist to portray these condi- 
tions to others. No medical illustrations have equalled them 
in scientific accuracy or artistic beauty, and no persons have 
heen more instrumental in developing and perfecting methods 
of such illustration. 

The staff of the hospital has also been active in the prepara- 
tion of papers embodying the results of researches and also 
of many monographs and text-books. The number of such 
publications is too great to permit any more than this passing 
reference, 

Shortly after the opening of the hospital and primarily in 
consequence of the insistence of President Gilman, who had the 
matter deeply at heart, courses were established for physicians 
in clinical and laboratory branches which served an excellent 
purpose until the founding of the medical school in 1895. 
When we remember that such men as A. C. Abbott, Walter 
Reed, Simon Flexner, G. H. F. Nuttall, J. H. Wright, Jesse 
W. Lazear, Frank R. Smith, George Blumer, W. W. Russell, 
Lewellys F. Barker, W. 8. Thayer, J. G. Clark, T. 8. Cullen, 
H. H. Young and others came to Baltimore because of these 
courses, we can appreciate how much they benefited the coming 
medical school by furnishing inspiring teachers and stimulat- 
ing research workers. As the men who were engaged in teach- 
ing them are still with us, it is not proper that I should refer 
more in detail to their work as teachers. Much could be said 
Which cannot with propriety be said now. 
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To the initiative of Dr. Osler we owe wholly the establish- 
ment of the distinctive hospital medical organizations. Upon 
October 6, 1889, he gathered the attending and resident staff 
of the hospital and dispensary together in the library and 
organized the Hospital Medical Society, which has now had an 
active existence of just twenty-five years. It began its career 
without any written constitution and has continued it without 
any organization. A president and secretary are chosen each 
vear, and the traditions of the society seem to be the only fixed 
rules of government. Many eminent men from this country 
and abroad have appeared before it, and most of the most 
important contributions of the hospital to medicai or surgical 
practice or progress have been announced first at its meetings. 
The older men, like Osler, Welch, Kelly, Halsted, Williams, 
Robb, Barker, Thayer, Finney, Clark, Bloodgood, Cushing, 
Walker, Thomas, Cullen, Russell, Young, Theobald, Randolph, 
Gilchrist, Lord, Mackenzie and many others, have shown a 
warm interest in it, and it still shows an amazing vitality. 

The Hospital Historical Club was also organized through 
the active agency of Prof. Osler upon November 10, 1890, 
and has ever since had regular meetings. Dr. Welch gave at 
its first meeting a talk on the “ History of Medicine”; Dr. 
Osler showed Dr. John Morgan’s “ Discourse on the Institu- 
tion of Medical Schools,” a very profitable discourse to be read 
to-day, and Dr. Kelly showed many rare medical books. The 
papers and discussions which have been presented before this 
club have had an important inflaence upon the study of the 
history of medicine in this country. The publication of many 
of the papers in the Bulletin has tended also to increase the 
spirit of historical research and has been of material assistance 
in rescuing many important medical happenings from oblivion. 

A third society, also due to the clear vision and the wonder- 
ful organizing ability of Prof. Osler, was the “ Laennec Society 
for the Study of Tuberculosis.” This has accomplished a re- 
markable work in promoting the study of tuberculosis and has 
done mu h eood. 

There is no more gratifying chapter in the history of the 
hospital than the remarkable list of benefactions commencing 
with the legacy of the sum of $1000 from the estate of the 
Jate Arunah S. Abell in 1889 down to the magnificent gifts of 
John D. Rockefeller, Henry Phipps, William H. Graffin, 
Helen Wilmer, Charles L. Marburg, James Buchanan Brady 
and many others, aggregating more than two millions of dollars. 
Without them the work of the hospital would have been sadly 
curtailed, and after the great fire of 1904, in fact, it must have 
closed its doors temporarily for lack of funds. These gifts 
have often come “ without observation,” unsolicited and un- 
expectedly, but none the less have they been most timely. ‘The 
needs of a constantly growing hospital are increasingly impor- 
tant. Thanks to a generous public, these needs have been met 
up to this time. 

Of those who have been connected with the resident staff 
during the past quarter of a century, twenty-one persons— 
Brockway, Ramsay, Reese, Scott, Hewetson, Norton, Lazear, 


Reuling, Livingood, Huger, Oppenheimer, Stewart, Lanier, 
Bush, Edwards, Swan, Davis, Whitridge, Bettman, Ochsner 


and Watson—have passed away. Thirteen were medical offi- 
cers, four surgical, three gynecological and one obstetrical. 
The large number of medical men as compared with those in 
other departments points to the greater hazard of infection 
from tuberculosis, typhoid fever and acute epidemics in the 
medical than in the other services. 

Whatever their service, however, they were zealous, earnest, 
paimstaking and loyal men and their death is a loss to the pro- 
fession of medicine. We rejoice in their efficiency ; we remem- 
ber their companionship ; and we mourn their untimely deaths. 
Peace to their ashes! Their memory will always be cherished 


hy those who knew their worth, 


Prof. Adelaide Nutting, of Columbia University, a former 
superintendent of nurses and principal of the Training School, 
was then introduced. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR NUTTING. 

Tite Work or Tite Joins Hopkins ror NURSES. 

The Training School for Nurses of The Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital was fortunate alike m the period in which it arose, in the 
city in which it was established, in the institution of which 
it formed a part, and in those who created and shaped its policy 
and directed its early growth and development. When this 
school was opened in the year 1889, the young profession of 
nursing was just beginning to awaken public interest. 

The first sharp impetus had been given in the military hos- 
pitals of the Crimea, where, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Florence Nightingale made her astounding demon- 
stration of the place and power of nursing in the reduction 
of mortality. Following closely upon this came the foundation 
by her of a school of nursing on scientific lines in a great and 
famous London hospital, and the rapid extension of her system 
of training into hospitals generally throughout the United 
Kingdom. The reforms in them which were initiated through 
her teachings are matters of history. They demonstrated again 
with unmistakable clearness the vital importance of nursing in 
the conduct of hospitals, and of medical and surgical practice. 
Some years later, in 1873, this system of training was brought 
over to America and a modern school of nursing was intro- 
duced into Bellevue Hospital in New York City. Its effect 
upon that venerable institution, which had long been the play- 
thing of politicians and the despair of the charitable public, 
was as salutary and as striking as it had been in English 
hospitals. The place was completely revolutionized, and so 
eventually were the other hospitals which one by one adopted 
the new system. Law, order and decency were established, 
a sanitary régime was inaugurated, the mortality rate was 
brought down, and the contidence and esteem of the public 
were brought up. Medical men realized the value of the new 
ally which stood beside them at the bedside of the sick; the 
enlightened public was beginning to comprehend that a whole 
new situation in life had been shaped by the hands, the brains 
and the spirit of this body of women, who had in a few years 
wrought in hospitals an almost inconceivable transformation. 
Temptation to dwell on the devotion and the heroism of the 
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women who did that pioneer work in the hospitals of this 
country always assails me. I must resist it, but not without 
urging a study of those stirring pages of history which tell of 
their labors. Suffice it here to say that many able and educated 
and gifted women of exalted purpose had been drawn into the 
work; the highest ideals of service and self-sacrifice had been 
established ; noble traditions of heroism had been created. 

The glow of this first enthusiasm was as yet undimmed 
W hen The Johns Hopkins Hospital Training School opened its 
doors. Not only was it to lead women into a new and absorbing 
field of work, but at this time, it should be remembered, there 
were hardly any other fields of work open to them, ‘Teaching 
was practically the only profession in which women were occu- 
pied in any appreciable numbers. The whole movement for the 
education of women was indeed in its early years, and some 
of the colleges of which we are now so justly proud were then 
just beginning to make their influence felt. Bryn Mawr was 
in its infancy. Barnard was just being founded, Radcliffe 
was as yet a dream. The time was a favorable one for the 
further development of this new work for women which was 
seen to be rooted in the vital necessities of life, and which had 
already made so strong an appeal. 

The city of Baltimore, with its old-world tranquillity, its 
scholarly atmosphere, its far-famed hospitality to the stranger 
and to some of his ideas, had many unique institutions, educa- 
tional, artistic and philanthropic, but among them there had 
not as yet appeared a training school for nurses. The field 
in this city for this new branch of women’s education was 
wide and untouched ; the place and the time were propitious. 
\nd further, this school was established in connection with a 
vreat new hospital, which had become famous in a sense, even 
before its doors were opened. ‘To its planning many years of 
special study and arduous labor had been devoted, and it stood 
as an embodiment of the best thought and skill of the time in 
architectural form and structure, in internal arrangement, in 
hygienic provisions, As a part of the noble university which 
had become pre-eminent throughout the intellectual world, it 
was to be a center for advanced scientific teaching and for 
sound methods of work. Moreover, the training school was 
not to be a merely necessary factor in hospital administration, 
but was an institution as definitely provided for by the will 
of the founder as was the medical school. His directions read : 
“T desire you to establish,” not “in,” but “in connection 
with” the hospital a “Training School for Nurses.” The 
school was, therefore, to stand on a strong foundation. 

The nursing world should feel a peculiar sense of gratitude 
to that first board of trustees for finding and placing at the 
head of the school so remarkable a woman as Isabel Adams 
Hampton. Their instincts were unerring.. Miss Hampton 
brought to her unusual opportunity an unusual breadth of 
capacity. Educated for teaching, but with leanings towards 
medicine, gifted with exceptional powers of leadership, she 
was also an organizer of large and far-seeing vision, an admin- 
istrator of sound judgment and practical ability, strong in 
conviction, courageous, firm and determined in action. She 
was richly endowed mentally and physically, overflowing with 
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ardent and vigorous life, full of warm and generous impulses 
and radiant with endearing qualities. She cherished the most 
exalted ideals of nursing and of its future possibilities. 

At the very outset she placed the school upon a high plane, 
claiming for it a genuine educational status, requiring delinite 
and appropriate educational methods, and assumed the title, 
not only of Superintendent of Nurses, but of Principal of the 
Training School. The usual course of training at that period 
was one year followed by a second year of experience in private 
families. The training might be said to be compulsory, while 
instruction was frequently elective, dependent upon the 
student’s desire, or the exigencies of the hospital. 

Miss Hampton extended the course of instruction through- 
out the second vear; she amplified it, systematized and graded 
it. She introduced new subjects, such for instance as instrue- 
tion in dietetics and invalid cookery ; she secured opportunities 
for practical training not offered then in The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. ‘Training, for example, in the care of infants was 
vained at the Mt. Wilson Sanitarium. Attendance at lectures 
was required; careful note-taking with systematic examina- 
tions and tests was instituted. ‘The custom everywhere preva- 
lent then of sending students out into private families during 
their second year was rejected utterly. ‘The equally prevalent 
custom of placing students in charge of important wards and 
other departments was similarly disposed of, and carefully 
selected graduate nurses were placed at the head of each 
department. 

In doing all this Miss Hampton had not only her own 
creative energy and ideals to carry her on; she had also the 
active and sympathetic support of the entire administration. 
Francis King, then president of the board of trustees, was 
her warm friend and adviser; and his daughter, Elizabeth 
King Ellicott, whom we sadly miss here to-day, took up his 
interest where he laid it down, and was one of the stanchest 
friends the training school ever had. Dr. Gilman, president 
of the university, and guardian of the hospital in its infancy, 
was unfailing in kindly interest and sagacious advice ; while no 
one believed more sincerely in the mission of the training school 
than Dr. Hurd, the superintendent of the hospital, and no 
one was more ready to forward its educational work. The 
cooperation of the medical staff was generous. The members 
of that first little group of students, of whom the speaker was 
one, like to remember that their introduction to the mysteries 
of the human body came through Dr. Councilman; that 
theories of infection and immunity were presented by Dr. 
Welch and later by Dr. Flexner, with a simplicity and clarity 
that reached even their “terminal facilities”; that certain 
aspects of medical diseases were made known to them by Dr. 
Osler, coupled perhaps with sundry exhortations of a strictly 
personal nature. Some of them still treasure their note-books ; 
all of them treasure these memories. 

There was one other in these early days, a woman of rare 
character and qualities, who as assistant and teacher filled 
a large place in the school for several years. Independent, 
fearless, loyal, Lavinia Dock exercised unconsciously an in- 
fluence which was both strong and enduring, and few con- 
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nected with that early life had more to do in the last analysis 
with shaping ideals and giving direction to future activities 
than this beloved teacher. A student and a thinker with a 
mind of a peculiarly fresh and original cast, with ideas clear- 
cut and logical and considerably in advance of the time, there 
were few of the problems of the training school or hospital, or 
of the professional life of nurses, to which she could not give 
illuminating thought. She had an extraordinary way of driv- 
ing directly to the heart of a matter, pulling out the essential 
facts in the situation, and showing us the right way to think 
about then and to deal with them. Her sense of justice was 
keen, but her sympathies were well-nigh boundless. It has 
been her chosen task to write of the lives and deeds of nurses 
in many fields, and she has written the history of this train- 
ing school with such characteristic self-effacement that no 
trace of her own years of rare work with us can be discovered. 
It is important that her share in the upbuilding of our school 
should be well understood. 

('nder Miss Hampton’s able and fearless directions, and 
with the assistance and cooperation of those who have been 
mentioned and others, conditions were built up which made 
the schoo! a center of interest. It soon took a commanding posi- 
tion among the schools of this country, and its influence ex- 
tended widely into other countries. It was looked to for all 
that was best in training-school work, for liberal and progres- 
sive ideas, and for informed and correct methods. 

The school did much to break down the “ splendid isolation,” 
that heritage of cloistered and military ideals, which had 
hitherto been built up about hospital training schools. It 
created conspicuous traditions of hospitality, and marked 
courtesy was shown to all visitors from other schools. Every 
opportunity was granted them for a study of methods worked 
out here which might be helpful elsewhere. Every effort was 
made to establish cordial relationships and to sweep away a 
narrow and exclusive attitude in training-school administra- 
tion. The heads of this school constantly studied progress made 
in other training schools, and in other branches of education. 

After five years of extraordinary activity, during which the 
school was brought forward steadily in every aspect of its 
work, large ideals of nursing had been established and a fine 
spirit of fellowship had grown up in the school and in the 
alumn, the woman who had so nobly planned and achieved 
gave up her work and was succeeded by a graduate of the 
school, who had been her assistant. The broad lines on whic! 
the school should develop had been outlined during those 
years; possible developments had been foreshadowed. The 
tasks, therefore, which confronted her successor were princi- 
pally those of continuing at its high level an administration 
of conspicuous efficiency, of maintaining standards of work 
already high, and of carrying forward loyally oft-discussed 
advances with which she was already in the heartiest accord. 

Miss Hampton had planned the extension of the course from 
two years to three, the reduction of the hospital day from nine 
hours to eight, the abolition of a regular money allowance to 
students, which was customary in all schools, and the applica- 
tion of the sum so released to furthering the educational 


work of the school. These measures, radical in their nature, 
were all shortly carried into effect with great resultant benefit 
to both school and hospital. The obvious advantage of having 
a body of students for three years in training was quickly recog- 
nized by hospitals throughout the country, and the majority 
of them hastened to lengthen the training period, often, to 
our regret, without regard to other conditions which should 
accompany, and would justify such a change. The introduc- 
tion of the eight-hour day has proceeded much more circum- 
spectly. 

A few years later another step forward was taken in the 
establishment of what is called a Preparatory Course of In- 
struction, in which prescribed elementary scientific and techni- 
cal teaching is required before the student may be admitted to 
the hospital ward. The idea, which had its origin in England, 
but was very slightly developed there, was here carefully worked 
out, placed on a dignified and substantial basis, and has been 
accepted as a considerable advance in educational methods. It 
has been widely introduced into training schools, but has hardly 
as yet anywhere reached its possible development. 

Among other important advances which this school has made, 
was the establishment of scholarships, and it was, I believe, the 
first training school to recognize the value of such stimulus 
to effort. We welcome almost annually among the students 
in our college of Columbia University a Johns Hopkins nurse, 
who, as the holder of one of these scholarships, is enabled to 
secure a year of college work. The example of this school has 
done a good deal to awaken similar interest in other schools. 

Again, the school took up new ground when, in 1900, it 
decided to require tuition fees from students for a part of the 
first year’s instruction, thus establishing the principle that in- 
struction in training schools should be paid for by students 
precisely as it is in other schools. The idea has made some 
headway, and eventually, probably, such measures will be car- 
ried further, as one of the important ways through which 
necessary improvements in training-school work may be 
brought about. 

Advancing further along the same line, the school began to 
pay for instruction and to place some of the various subjects 
in the hands of carefully selected and salaried lecturers and 
teachers. Only those who have carried on a school where every 
course of lectures was somebody’s kindly voluntary contribu- 
tion, and nobody’s regular stipulated task, can realize what this 
particular reform means. The custom of paying proper fees 
or salaries to lecturers and teachers has now been adopted in 
a good many leading training schools and is growing steadily. 

To the literature of nursing, the staff and graduates of the 
school have made notable contributions. The Principles and 
Practice of Nursing, published by Isabel Hampton in 1893, 
was the most comprehensive text-book on that subject which 
had so far appeared. The Handbook of Invalid Cooking, by 
Mary Boland, was the first substantial work on that subject. 
The History of Nursing, while published later under joint 
authorship, was very largely the work of one, Miss Dock, who 
had also some years before contributed the first Materia Medica 
for Nurses. A handbook on Visiting Nursing in the United 
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States, by Yssabella Waters, was the first attempt to classify 
and arrange for reference material on this subject. 

Within the twenty-five years of its life there have been but 
three changes in the administration of the school, which has 
felt itself fortunate that in each instance the choice of a super- 
intendent has been from its own graduates. “* Rank Chauvin- 
ism,” Dr. Osler would probably say, were he here + but he would, 
it is hoped, concede that its usual dire consequences had some- 
how as yet been averted. For the usefulness of the school has 
grown steadily; it is vigorous and flourishing: it holds a posi- 
tion of unquestioned importance in the nursing world: it is 
still looked to, not only for standards of work, but for light 
and leading on the many problems, old and new, of training- 
school work and administration, of hospital and community 
relationships, with which nursing anywhere at present is beset. 
The moral influence alone which it is able to throw into the 
scale where important issues are being weighed is a power so 
great that is carries with it a peculiar responsibility. Neither 
this school nor other schools can afford to have it diminish, It 
has been, for instance, of decisive value to be able to point to 
the attitude of The Johns Hopkins School on the question of 
hours of duty in places where the struggle for an eight-hour 
system Was going on. 

The work of the school has increased greatly both in volume 
and in difficulty, as large new hospital departments have been 
added, but this must be somewhat offset by the enormous ad- 
vantage it is to the school to be able finally to offer to its 
students training in the Children’s Hospital and in the Psy- 
chiatric Clinie, and eventually perhaps in the Social Service 
Department. There is now, | understand, no branch of modern 
nursing in which the school is not prepared to give admirable 
instruction and training, and recently it has taken the wise 
step of opening up opportunities in its important new depart- 
ments for post-graduate training. The little group of seven- 
teen students of twenty-five years ago has grown into a student 
hody of about two hundred. (In view of the excellence of the 
opportunities here offered, the speaker wishes it numbered four 
hundred.) ‘There were then seven members of the administra- 
tive staff; there are now about fifty. 

The school has graduated between six and seven hundred 
students now widely scattered through this and other countries, 
Looking at the general high character of this body of women, 
recognizing the sound quality of their professional work, and 
knowing well the rare and valuable services in special fields 
rendered by many of them, one becomes impressed with the 
way in which the school has served the purpose for which it 
was founded. Visions of some of these women and of the work 
they have done and are doing arise. One thinks of Miss Noves 
and the stupendous burden which she carries as the head of one 
of the greatest of municipal training schools, historic Bellevue 
in New York, which gave us our Isabel Hampton ; of the twenty 
vears and over of devoted and valuable service which Georgia 
Nevins has rendered in the upbuilding of the Gartield Hospital, 
Washington; of Ada Carr and Mary Lent and of the work in 
the poorer districts of Baltimore which they have built up, of 


the honorable place which that work holds in the opinion of 
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the public, and of the affection in which they personally are 
held; of Carolyn van Blarcom and her excellent contribution 
to work in the prevention of blindness. Her recently pub- 
lished study of Midwifery is accepted as a valuable addition to 
the literature of that subject. And in other countries one sees 
Grace Baxter, at her solitary post in the old hospital in Naples, 
holding up, against the traditions of centuries, modern stand- 
ards and ideals in nursing; while in the Far East Etha Klosz 
is editing the Nurses’ Journal of India, inspired by love of her 
work, to add thus to the cares of her household and her smal! 
family. Many other names come to mind of those who have 
done equally noteworthy work. The list is long and time is 
fleeting; but this may with some confidence be said, that they 
are usually swift to acknowledge their indebtedness to this 
school and hospital for almost all that they have been able to 
accomplish. In hospitals, in training schools and in various 
forms of public-health work about one hundred of our grad- 
uates now appear to be occupied. A study of this group shows 
them in the main to be a body of able, high-minded and pro- 
gressive women, a genuine asset to any community in which 
they may be placed. Through these workers the influence of 
the school is extending widely in many directions. Roughly 
speaking, about 25 per cent of our graduates have married and 
thus doubled their influence wherever they may be. They are 
among our most public-spirited and devoted members. The 
influence, in fact, of the school in this direction would be looked 
upon as unusually excellent and far-reaching, though. candor 
might compel the admission that it has been unconsciously 
exercised, 

While a large proportion of graduates, about 35 per cent 
apparently, are engaged in private nursing, it seems evident 
that the number so occupied is diminishing. [It was calculated 
that at least 75 per cent of all nurses graduated twenty-five 
years ago, entered upon such private work. The growing ten- 
dency on the part of all classes to go to hospitals in illness 
seems to be carrying the private nurse out of homes and into 
a special form of institutional work. There is clearly a change 
taking place here that is worthy of attention from training- 
school authorities. The changing status of the nurse in private 
work, and the tendencies which are bringing her in as a worker 
under municipal or state control, give a different cast to her 
activities and provide an entirely new outlook for her which 
will probably eventually have a considerable bearing on 
methods of education and training. The idea, for instance, of 
a corps of nurses in the public schools was undreamed of when 
this system of training was established. Yet they are now 
found by hundreds in schools, city and rural, throughout the 
country, and are in places being pressed into the teaching 
force, as instructors in elementary personal and practical 
hygiene. 

The Alumne Association, of which a very large proportion 
of the 660 graduates are members in good standing, was formed 
very early in the history of the school. It has been of inesti- 
mable value in binding the graduates together in good fellow- 
ship, and for united effort in maintaining good professional 
ideals. It has established a club, and a successful registry, has 
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built up funds for the protection of its members, and has been 
a generous contributor to various outside educational philan- 
thropies. It has recently given about $2000 to the Isabel 
Hampton Robb Educational Fund, which provides scholarships 
for the higher education of nurses. It has for years published a 
magazine of an excellent type. 

Measured by its immediate contemporary usefulness, the 
training school is one of the most important institutions which 
this city holds. In your greatest hospital it binds closely to- 
gether all the departments in an ordered life and carries for- 
ward, dav and night, work of paramount importance to human 
welfare. to medical teaching and to scientific advance. In the 
ereatest crises of life, both in this hospital and in your homes, 
the school plays through its graduates an increasingly benefi- 
cent part. Measured by its wider usefulness, the schoo! may be 
truthfully said to have exercised an influence upon the educa- 
tion and training of nurses in this country, which has been re- 
markably wholesome, helpful and stimulating. It has con- 
stantly striven to hold up ideals of professional life and work, 
and to dignify its status. 

As one who has known the school from three standpoints, 
first as a student, then as an officer of the school and hospital, 
and finally as its head for many years, I feel that one less inti- 
mately connected with its history might give a clearer picture 
of its growth and influence, and I am conscious that my most 
serviceable opinions have come as the result of seven years of 
anxious and affectionate interest, as a kind of bystander. In 
looking backward upon the splendid quarter of a century of 
work accomplished, of difficulties met and conquered, of con- 
tinuous and inspiring progress, my affection and admiration 
for the school are renewed and strengthened, and I see her now 
bending her energies to the solution of new problems and 
building as nobly in the future as she built in the past. Some 
of the largest and most fundamental problems in nursing are 
as yet untouched. Take one of them: there is not one single 
endowed training school in the whole wide world. All training 
schools are self-supporting institutions, and most of them are 
ample contributors to hospital support. This should not be. 
A sounder economic basis eventually all schools must have. 
Every training school should have its own appropriation, pre- 
pare its own budget, and be accorded an established and dig- 
nified economic position. The principal of any training school 
should know, just as the head of any college department knows, 
how much money is to be at her disposal during the year, and 
it should be sufficient for the educational work she is held re- 
The hospital should not be constantly 
under the painful necessity of weighing every request from the 


sponsible for doing. 


training school against obviously needed things, improvements 
or appliances which are the very life of the hospital. Could the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of The Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Training School be more appropriately or more justly cele- 
brated than by beginning to provide her with a suitable endow- 
ment? For whatever direction the future of nursing may take, 
nothing appears to be more certain than that it will increase 
in opportunities for public service of a varied, unusual and 
important nature, and that the education and training of 
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nurses for such service cannot remain cast in an unchanging 
mold. Nor can it change greatly until we abandon the gospel 
of utility, and establish a new one, the gospel of freedom. The 
necessity of endowments for training schools was eloquently 
urged by Dr. Hurd a few years ago. How fitting it would be 
to have this school lead the way in this essential advance. Our 
large and important body of alumnz could render no higher 
tribute to their school than to help it to serve better the pro- 
fession we all so love and cherish. 


Dr. W. H. Welch, Baxley Professor of Pathology, The Johns 
Hopkins University, and pathologist to the Hospital, spoke in 
part as follows: 


ADDRESS OF DR. WELCH. 


I wish to express my great regret, and I know it is a source 
of deep regret to all, that Dr. Osler is not here, because in 
consequence of his absence ] occupy what would have been his 
position. I received only this morning a message from Dr. 
Osler (he will never be quite Sir William to us here in Balti- 
more) conveying a greeting: 

Greeting to all old friends and pupils. 
Am with you in spirit. 
OSLER. 


I wish to express in behalf of all my colleagues the exceeding 
joy we have in the return of so many members of the staff of 
the Hospital and of the graduates of our School. Our dearest 
possession is the work of these men, and the most significant 
characteristics of this celebration is their return on this occa- 
sion. 

Much that I might desire to say has already been touched 
upon. I will add a few words as to what went before the open- 
ing of the Hospital and the situation which existed at that 
time. We had first of all a generous endowment, which enabled 
the Hospital and School to do a work only possible thereby. In 
the letter of Johns Hopkins to his trustees, we also had that 
most memorable sentence already quoted : 

You will bear in mind in all your work in relation to the Hospital 
that it is my desire and purpose that this institution shall be a 
part of the medical school of that university for which I have 
amply provided in my will. 


That is the key note, and it remains the key note in all that 
has been done in the Hospital and the Medical School, and 
I think we may fairly claim that the wishes of Johns Hopkins 
in this regard have been fulfilled by his trustees and by those 
working in the Hospital and the School. When one stops 
to consider that these words were penned by a layman in the 
year 1873 when medical education was at a fearfully low 
state in this country, and how even today they would be 
remarkable, it is well for us to pause to pay tribute to the 
extraordinarily enlightened sentiments of this beneficent donor. 

Throughout the construction of the Hospital, the concep- 
tion of Johns Hopkins that it should be a part of the future 
medical school, was never lost sight of, and all honor to that 
great man, Dr. Billings, who advised the trustees so intelli- 


gently in all of these matters. Most significant for the future 
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of the University and Medical School was this association with 
the Hospital. 

The University, through President Gilman, had already done 
a work for higher edueation which constituted the foundation 
and ideal of the future Hospital and Medical School. Presi- 
dent Gilman was singularly interested in medicine. In plan- 
ning the work and character of the University, he constantly 
had in mind the needs of the future Medical School. The 
principal address at the opening of the University was by 
Huxley, and no small part of it related to the problems of 
medical education. The sciences fundamental to the study 
of medicine—physies, chemistry and especially biology—were 
provided for amply and most fortunately by President Gilman 
Ivy the choice of Rowland, Remsen and Newell Martin. I 
must pay tribute to the work of Newell Martin who did so 
large a service to the development of biological science in this 
country. He created an atmosphere here which has continued 
to this day to pervade our thoughts and spirits. We owe to 
him a debt of gratitute hardly to be expressed. 

Through the work of President Gilman, a good deal of 
cumulative knowledge and literature had been obtained as to 
the plan of the Medical School. One of the first things I 
was asked to do when I came in 1884, was to outline what I 
conceived to be the best organization of the Medical School. 
The work of the pathological laboratory began in 1885. It 
was opened first in the biological laboratory and later in 1886 
in one of the Hospital buildings which had been completed 
for the purpose. This was occupied by myself and my asso- 
ciate, Dr. Councilman, who was already here when [ came and 
proved a great inspiration and stimulus to all. 

[ must pause to consider those first years of work in the 
pathological laboratory, before there was a hospital. The 
first Fellow in Pathology was Dr. F. P. Mall. At the same 
time Dr. W. S. Halsted was engaged in experimental work. 
lr. Christian A. Herter was also a research worker. 1 would 
further call to mind that before the Medical School was 
started, there were in the laboratory, Flexner, Abbott, Blumer, 
Walter Reed and others. The list is too long to be given 
here. 

The state of medical education when the Johns Hopkins 
School was started was most favorable for the development 
of such a school as we had in mind. As early as 1880 there 
had been efforts to improve the character of the medical 
scheols of this country. We cannot look back except with 
sorrow, at the state of medical education during the early part 
of the nineteenth century. By 1880, Harvard Medical School, 
the school at Ann Arbor and a few other medical schools had 
vlready taken steps to improve the standard. ‘There was con- 
sequently an eagerness on the part of the medical profession 
to see the establishment of a school of a higher order than any 
which existed at that time. We felt that to add one more 
similar medical school to the list of those already existing 
would be of little service to the community or to the country, 
or to the cause of medicine, ; 

At the end of that wonderful decade, 1880-1890, perhaps 


the most wonderful decade in the history of medicine, there 
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had been a revolution in medical thought through the dis- 
covery of the agents causing infectious diseases,—such dis- 
coveries as the bacillus of tuberculosis, of Asiatie cholera, of 
diphtheria, of typhoid fever and other infectious diseases. 
Those living today can hardly realize the enthusiasm and 
youthful spirit which was stirred not only among medical 
men, but in the general public by these discoveries. 

It has already been stated that the Hospital was opened 
in 1889, four vears before the Medical School. Dr. Osler was 
called in 1888, and Dr. Halsted was already here. Dr. Kelly 
came soon afterwards. However, there had been the nucleus 
of a medical faculty from the early years and meetings of the 
medical faculty in faet were really held before the opening of 
the Hospital. We were disappointed that the Hospital should 
open before the Medical School had started, but as 1 look 
back, T agree with Dr. Hurd that this was doubtless a distinct 
advantage. IT cannot attempt to elaborate the points suggested, 
and will only call your attention to the fact that the character 
of the organization of the staff of the Hospital was probably 
determined by the fact that there was no medical school. That 
organization remains today one of the most distinctive fea- 
tures of the Hospital. You recall that we speak of the resi- 
dent house staff frequently as our upper staff. It consisted 
of men selected by scrutinizing the available candidates, 
wherever found, and appointing them for indefinite periods, 
many in fact remaining for several years. Dr. Thayer came 
in 1890, and sueceeding in 1891 the first resident physician, 
Dr. Lafleur, remained on the Hospital staff in the same capac- 
ity for eight years. The significance of this fact is that we 
thus afforded opportunities for training in the higher depart- 
ments of medical work, similar to those afforded in laboratories 
for training in the sciences. It differs from the svstem of 
rotation in vogue elsewhere, and has been one of the great 
sources of service to the Hospital, in that voung men of great 
promise have been attracted here by these unusual opportuni- 
ties. The list of those who have been resident physicians, 
surgeons, gynecologists and obstetricians will help you to 
realize that this has been one of the distinctive features of 
our organization. Such provision for the higher grades was 
in large measure due to the fact that the Hospital was started 
before the Medical School opened. The Hospital was there- 
fore an educational institution, 

Dr. Osler has pietured the spirit of those early days, so | 
shall not attempt to add anything to what he has said. All 
who are here today from those early years feel that there 
was an environment, an atmosphere and ideals which will 
always be cherished and will continue to be an abiding influ- 
ence, 

As I have said, it was a disappointment that we could not 
start the Medical School at the time the Hospital was opened, 
because the trustees felt that the endowment of the University 
could not assume the additional expense, and that an addi- 
tional endowment of $500,000 was required for the purpose. 
This endowment was raised, largely through the efforts of 
Miss Mary Garrett. We owe a great deal to Miss Garrett and 
to the women of the country. who contributed to this fund. 
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In Miss Garrett’s letter to the trustees there were two condi- wards of the hospital. Patients are assigned to students, 


tions: one as to standards of admission and the other as to who are thus given opportunities to study disease which pre- 


| 

eo-education. As regards the standards of admission Dr. | viously existed solely for internes. Our whole method of 

(sler expressed the situation when he said to me: “Well, we | teaching was to a large extent a reaction, which may have 

are lucky to get in as professors, for 1 am sure that neither seemed almost too sweeping against methods previously exist- 

you nor | could ever get in as students.” / img. Ina way it has done away with didactic teaching. At 

, | any rate, the whole atmosphere of the place has been that of 


We had no formal opening of the School. We feared to 
practical teaching, both in the laboratories and in the wards. 


call attention to our institution lest we might have no appli- | 


cants for admission. However, we opened the School with | All of this, however, relates merely to organization and to 
seventeen students and graduated fifteen of them, most of | providing opportunities for study. The real results are not 
whom I see here today. | there. They are to be sought in the life of the institution, in 


We were somewhat disturbed by Miss Garrett’s condition | the men connected with it and those who have gone out of it. 
| It is seen also in the spirit of love and harmony which prevails, 


proposition at that time than it would seem today. However, | in the concession of the right to each individual to develop, 


relating to the admission of women. It was a more startling 


[ regard it as a distinct advantage to the Medical School that | and in the spirit of research. We are here, as one has expressed 
we have women students here, and if we were not bound by the | _ it, like a family. 
terms of Miss Garrett’s gift, we should make no change in | I must pause to mention briefly one of the results of the work 


| in medical education, organization and research. If we had 
| not followed such paths, I question if an institution like the 
distinctive features of our Hospital and School, some of Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research could have been 
which I think can be considered as real contributions to hos- | founded. If I were to speak of the work of those who have 
pital organization and medical education. 1 should place | been connected with the Hospital, many names would suggest 
among the first our demonstration of the value of a teaching | themselves, but they are familiar to you all. It is really the 
hospital in association with a university. Patients get far | work of our graduates which constitutes our most enduring 
The presence of students in monument. Up to this time, one hundred and thirteen gradu- 
| ates of the medical school bear the title of professor and many 


that regard. 
Let me mention what I consider to be some of the more 


better care in such a hospital. 
the wards of a hospital is seen to be an advantage in studying 


disease, in accuracy of diagnosis and in better and more suc- | more are engaged in teaching. 

cessful treatment of disease. There can be no question that | It would be interesting to say something about the growth 
a hospital available to students is the best kind of hospital, | of the Hospital since its foundation, of the new departments 
from whatever point of view you look at it—whether from the due to the generosity of various benefactors,—the pediatric 
welfare of patients, the advancement of medical knowledge, or | clinics, the Phipps clinics, the urological institute. I had 
contributions to science. One of the most serious problems | also intended to touch upon some interesting features of our 
today in this country is the establishment of such relations | recent development, namely the limitation of the size of the 
as exist here, between hospita's and medical schools which | classes in the Medical School, and especially upon the plans 
have developed independently of each other. This was never | for placing certain departments of the Hospital upon the 
a problem to us. | wniversity, or so-called full-time basis. I will simply say that 


the latter came about through an application made to the 
General Education Board on behalf of the School by the trus- 
tions and rules in order to fix similar relations between other | tees of the University and the Hospital, and that we heartily 
| believe that we have a splendid opportunity to demonstrate 


As Judge Harlan has stated, we have no regulations as to 
these relations. When inquiries come as to our own regula- 


medical schools and other hospitals, we are somewhat em- 
harrassed. The relations of the trustees of the Hospital to | the value of what we conceive to be a great reformation. 
There is to be provided a staff of professors with assistants 
in the departments of medicine, surgery and pediatrics to 
give their entire time to the work of the Hospital and the 
School, not cut off from private practice, but relieved of the 
difficulties arising from it. Neither Dr. Barker nor Dr. 
Thayer felt they could accept the position under the new 
fundamental medical sciences are on a true university basis. terms, but we rejoice that they remain with us, co-operating 
The wisdom of that was first demonstrated at Harvard, in in this scheme, and continuing their services to the School 
the establishment of the department of physiology—a most and Hospital. We consider ourselves fortunate that we have 
notable contribution. Here all the important fundamental heen able to secure Dr. Janeway as the head of the department 
subjects—anatomy, pharmacology, physiology and chemistry | 
—are in charge of full time men, and have freedom to develop. 


the staff and to the faculty are almost ideal. The trustees 

are ready and eager to listen, and if in their power, to accede 

to the requests of the Medical Board. | 
The fact that the Medical School has been an integral part 

of the University is also important. Here a member of one 

faculty is on the same footing as a member of the other. The 


of medicine, under this new arrangement. Te is enthusiastic 
and sympathetic, and we are looking forward to the larger 
opportunity which has been placed in our hands by the liberal- 


he organization of clinical teaching, we owe to a large 
extent to Dr. Osler. Its most distinctive and useful feature 
is the admission of students to the dispensary and to the 


ity of the General Education Board. 
| had intended to say a few words about our needs, for 
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This afternoon 
It should 


we have serious needs, but the hour forbids. 
we have looked back on what we have accomplished. 
turn our minds to the future. In the past we found much 
to inspire us; we look confidently to continued growth, to the 
preservation of ideals already established, to the future devel- 
opment of the Hospital and Medical School and to the train- 
ing of young men and women for careers of usefulness in the 
relief of human suffering and in the promotion of general 
welfare, 


Dr. Winford Smith, Superintendent of The Johns Hopkins 


Hospital, spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF DR. WINFORD SMITH. 


The purpose of these remarks is to convey to you some idea 
of the hospital as it is at present and the possibilities of the 
future. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital, when opened twenty-five years 
ago, provided accommodations for some 250 patients. The bed 
capacity was soon increased to 362 by the addition of the 
colored wards, the utilization of a part of the isolation ward 
for a lying-in ward, and the ground floor of this unit for similar 
Purposes, and an addition to the evnecological ward, For 
many years, in fact until two vears ago, the capacity remained 
at 502. 

Although this would not seem to indicate a very rapid 
growth, nevertheless there has been a continuous, steady growth 
The 


machinery for caring for even 362 patients is much more com- 


in activities—a constant broadening of the field of work. 
plex, the methods infinitely more skilful, more time-consuming 
and more costly than was the case twenty-five, or even ten years 
ago. 

Public sentiment regarding hospitals has undergone great 
changes. The hospital is no longer considered the place of 
last resort, but the place of first resort in time of serious illness. 
In consequence, the demand for hospital accommodation has 
constantly increased, both for admission to the wards and for 
This 


has made it necessary to select patients with greater care each 


treatment in the out-patient department or dispensary. 


succeeding year, in order that the hospital, since it could not 
serve all, should at least serve those whose need was most urgent 
and who were most worthy. 

During the past two years, both the scope of the work and 
the size of the plant have been markedly increased. ‘The 
Harriet Lane Home for Invalid Children, while at present 
operating to only one-third of its capacity because of insuffi- 
cient funds, provides accommodation for 100 children needing 
medical treatment. The Henry Phipps Psychiatrie Clinie, 
complete in every detail, with its wards, laboratories, class 
rooms, gymnasium and recreation rooms, added 88 beds. The 
Charles L. Marburg Memorial Building, containing 56 private 
rooms and a large and beautiful dining hall for the hospital 
staff, while increasing the capacity only 15, did more by fur- 
nishing infinitely better accommodations and by releasing 
former Ward B to be used as an annex to the Nurses’ Home 


for the accommodation of 75 nurses. The James Buchanan 
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Brady Urological Institute, soon to be occupied, adds 60 beds 
and provides research laboratories and examination rooms, and 
extends the facilities of the dispensary. Furthermore, it is the 
first clinie of its kind in America. 

Many other changes have taken place, without which this 
great increase in activities would not have been possible. For 
example, a new and larger laundry, the remodeling and re- 
equipment of the kitchen, a new heating plant, a domestic 
building for women employes, a fifth floor to the pathological 
building, and others of lesser importance. 

We find then, at the end of twenty-five years, a hospital of 
625 beds as compared with 250 at the beginning. 
Hlopkins, in his letter of instructions to the board of trustees, 


Johns 


no 


dated in May, 1873, wrote the following: 


It is my wish that the plan thus chosen shall be one which 
will permit of symmetrical additions to the buildings which will 
first be constructed, in order that you may ultimately be able to 
receive 400 patients, and that it shall provide for a hospital which 
in construction and arrangement shall compare favorably with 
any other institution of like character in this country or in 
Europe. 


The plant which originally represented an investment of 
$2,068,351.05, now represents $4,390,218.46. You can form 
no adequate conception of the growth from a consideration of 
these figures alone. You must understand and appreciate the 
crowth in every direction, the broadening of the scope, as well 
as the increase in the amount of work, the improvements in 
methods, the contributions to knowledge by members of the 
staff, and the increase in the number of doctors, nurses and 
employes. 

It may be of interest to note that the hospital family of 
doctors, nurses and employes and patients numbers some 1100, 
not including the 300 patients treated daily in the dispensary. 
There are now 227 nurses in the training school, 60 physicians 
and surgeons living in the hospital, and 125 more working in 
the hospital, but living outside. During the twenty-five years, 
96,000 patients, requiring 2,000,000 days of treatment, have 
been received in its wards, and 1,600,000 visits have been made 
by patients to the dispensary. The cost of operation has been 
$6,267,330.57, and of this sum $3,334,660.70 represents the 
amount spent on free treatment. This year 6000 patients will 
have been received in the wards and 25,000 in the dispensary, 
all at a cost of about $500,000, Sixty per cent of all patients 
admitted are treated absolutely free of charge. 

In gauging the real growth and real worth of the hospital 
you must consider not only its size and the number of patients 
it serves, but also its influence on the community, the value of 
its teachings, the men whom it has sent forth to do important 
work elsewhere, the value of its training to the 90 young men 
and women who go out each year to practice their profession, 
the value of the 15 or 20 trained physicians and surgeons and 
the 40 or 50 nurses whom it sends forth annually. That more 
than one thousand young men and women graduating from the 
medical school have received their practical training in this 
hospital, that 350 physicians and surgeons have served on the 
staff in acquiring additional skill, that its training school has 
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trained more than G00 nurses, stands as a great service to 
suffering humanity. 

Dr. Billings, in his address at the opening of the hospital, 
said: ~ Llospitals are in some sort the measure of the civiliza- 
tion of a people, but a hospital of this kind should be more than 
an index. It should be an active force in the community in 
which it has been placed.” Has the hospital measured ap to 
this ? 

\ Baltimore daily paper answered this question three vears 
avo referring to the hospital editorially as follows: 


One cannot express the good such an institution as The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital does, in cold figures or terms of dollars and cents. 
The hospital is one of the glories of Baltimore. Its growth is the re- 
sult of a noble devotion of the men (of its staff) to the cause of 
humanity; its reputation lies not in the number of its patients 
and its size, but in the observance of the highest standards of 
medicine in the treatment of rich and poor alike. The 80,000 
patients wno have found needed relief in its beds, the million 
and a half who have been given aid in its dispensary, and the 
fathers, the mothers and the children of all these, constitute a 
tremeidous army of witnesses to the value of that charity. 


In speaking of the future we can only draw a picture which 
will represent the hospital enlarged sufficiently to meet the 
demands upon it, a picture which will portray the possible 
fultillment of our hopes, born of our present needs. 

The needs are urgent in many directions. Two more public 
wards of 30 beds for the treatment of white women in the de- 
partments of medicine and surgery are urgently needed. ‘Two 
wards, each containing 30 beds, are required for the reception 
of both white and colored children requiring surgical aid. The 
Harriet Lane Home will take care of those needing medical 
treatment, but the facilities for surgery are almost entirely 
lacking. Another ward for white men needing medical treat- 
ment could be filled at once. 

The lving-in ward is not only overcrowded and inadequate, 
hut some of the space used was never intended for patients, 
The old wards should be completely remodeled and sufticient 
space added to bring the capacity up to 50, Whether this should 
be continued as a separate unit, or united with gynecology to 
forma Frauenklinik, is a question which the future will decide. 
\ ward or wards for the specialties, for the treatment of dis- 
cases of the eve, ear, nose and throat and skin, has always been 
needed but never supplied. That at least 60 beds are required 
lor this, is each year more apparent. 

The importance of the out-patient department, or dispensary, 
is too often overlooked. The Johns Hopkins Hospital Dispen- 
n accommodations long 


sary serves daily some 300 patients 
since outgrown, even though it is open all day. A new building 
lor this purpose, large enough to permit all departments to be 
open at the same time, would harmonize the work, make it 
possible to serve more patients and prevent the ereat loss of 
time to both physicians and patients which now occurs. 

The 


A new building large 


The hospital library has been inadequate for years. 
shelves are full and the cellar too. 
enough to accommodate both the hospital and medical school 
libraries is something which we trust the future will provide. 


Then there is needed a convalescent branch, which is of 
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prime importance, and which | have left until the last that its 
need might be more apparent: but in the construction of addi- 
tions, it should come first. Johns Hopkins foresaw this as long 
ago as 1878 and referred to it in his letter to the trustees. 

A convalescent branch of 100 beds, suitably located to fur- 
nish country air and scenery and easily accessible, would relieve 
for some time the congestion in the main hospital, and at the 
same time extend the work with greatest benefit to the patients 
and at the lowest cost. A beginning has already been made in 
this direction. The Johns Hopkins Colored Orphan Asylum, 
until recently operated as an orphanage entirely, will in the 
future be utilized not only to benefit the colored orphans, but 
will provide 40 beds for convalescent crippled colored children, 
who will first be given surgical aid in the hospital, and subse- 
quently be transferred to the convalescent wards at the orplan- 
age. It is an important step and will undoubtedly render a 
much greater service to the colored race. By early correctional 
treatment, and by school training during long convalescence, 
many who would otherwise grow up helpless or seriously handi- 
capped, will thus be made capable of self-support. 

To accomplish even a part of all this means another addition 
to the nurses” home, which is now full, even with former Ward 
Basan annex. The nursing staff is the backbone of the hos- 
pital and must be properly provided for. 

When these additions shall all have been made, The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital will accommodate 900 patients instead of 
G25 as at present, and its total population will approximate 
2000, This should be the maximum, for beyond this the insti- 
tution would be unmanageable and uneconomical in adminis- 
tration. 

You may wonder where it will be possible to place these 
additions. No more ground is needed. The foundations of the 
present ward buildings will carry two more stories. The needs 
outlined above represent nine more public wards, and they can 
easily be added to the present ward buildings, thus converting 
the present single-ward pavilions into pavilions of three wards 
each. This arrangement would permit of a concentration of 
the several services, which would much facilitate the work and 
increase the efficiency of the plant. 

The new library building should be located on the Wolfe 
Street side: and the new building for the dispensary, four or 
five stories in height, should extend from the present surgical 
building to Wolfe Street, and should provide sufficient space, 
properly arranged, to permit the operation of all departments 
at the same time, laboratories for routine work and for teach- 
ing, and an admission ward for the reception of patients at 
night, in order that the disturbance of the hospital wards which 
now results might be avoided. This building should also pro- 
vide what has long been needed—a section containing ample 
-pace and modern equipment for the department of pathology. 
Such a building, it is obvious, would provide for the proper 
co-relation between the different laboratories and between the 
wards and laboratories. 

Does this seem too visionary 7—to be asking too much? It 
Yet T have only sketched for you the 


might well seem so. 
physical additions to the plant which we know to he demanded 
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even now. A hospital must grow to meet the demands of the 
community if it is to attain to its greatest usefulness. Of the 
changes in organization, in character of service, in scope of 
work, which will undoubtedly occur, I need say little. That 
the same high standards will be maintained, that the same en- 
thusiasm, the same harmonious atmosphere will prevail, that 
continuous improvement in methods and technique wili con- 
tinue as in the past, may be taken for granted. Indeed, with 
the new system of full-time service in operation, conditions 
should be even more favorable; otherwise the changes will not 
have been justified. 

In closing may I remind you of one thing? Great was the 
generosity of Johns Hopkins, when he conceived and provided 
for the institution which bears his name; wisely did he select 
his trustees, who with remarkable foresight and breadth of 
vision have executed his trust from the first board down to the 
present. But if, through the years, The Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital has enjoyed an enviable reputation, if its success has been 
above the ordinary, if it has stood out prominently as an exam- 
ple of excellence—this has been due not alone to the wisdom 
and generosity of its founder and other benefactors, or to the 
successive boards of trustees, or to the millions invested in the 
plant, but to the men and women who were selected to inaugu- 
rate and carry on the great work—Doctors Welch, Osler, Hal- 
sted, Kelly, Hurd, Miss Hampton, Miss Bonner and Miss 
Nutting. 
ards and ideals, and to those others, their associates and assist- 


To these few who organized the work, created stand- 


ants, who were trained by them and who have continued their 
work here, or have carried those ideals elsewhere—to these in 
no small measure belongs the credit of whatsoever of unusual 
merit has been the product of the past twenty-five vears. 

For the future, we still have Doctors Welch, Halsted, Hurd 
and Kelly; and as to the others, if enthusiasm, a strong faith 
and devoted service are to count, then the future is safe! 


PRESENTATION OF TABLETS, PORTRAIT AND 
MEDALLION AT THE HOSPITAL 
OCTOBER 7. 

Dr. Hurd first presented a tablet which had been placed in 
the rotunda in memory of deceased resident and assistant resi- 
dent officials of the hospital, with the following words: 


RemMarKs OF Dr. 

The problems of life and death are ever present with physi- 
cians. All human beings come into this world without their 
own volition and fill a definite and unchangeable place in the 
order and economy of nature. They play a brief réle in the 
life of communities where they are placed ; and however we may 
strive as physicians to arrest the hand of death, they pass from 
our sight and are no more. It is never a matter of lasting grief 
when men and women enfeebled by age or burdened with years 
die, after the companions of their youth and maturer years 
have departed, at the period when life brings little pleasure 
by reason of their weakness, sorrow, friendlessness or isolation. 
We can but feel that they are mercifully relieved of the burden 
of a life which they no longer enjoy and for which they are not 
fitted, and we do not repine. 
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When, however, eager young men, full of the joy of living, 
adequately prepared for their life work, filled with enthusiasm 
for study and anxious to relieve suffering and to better the 
conditions of mankind, are taken from us, we deeply and per- 
manently mourn their loss and bow without resignation to a 
decree which we cannot explain. We can only hope that some- 
where, somehow and at some time the broken threads of their 
promising young lives, so ruthlessly snapped, may again be 
joined together and woven into the enduring fabric of a higher 


form of existence which shall have no end. 


BROCK \ | 
DEMERED S) 
TORN WETSON 
RAMSAY 
BERWICK GANTT) 
RUPERT NORTON 
ARTHUR 
WARD. 
LOUIS MEST VINCOO) 
ROBERT ULENC 
WILLIAM 
WALT 
ANDREW 
MILTON 
CAM ILEUS 
FRANKS VATS 


HNS 


[ have been asked to say a word at the presentation of this 
tablet to commemorate the names of twenty-one young men 
who served the hospital as resident medical officers during the 
past quarter-century and who have passed from earth. I knew 
all of them and had watched their careers and the unfolding 
of their powers with the keenest satisfaction, and rejoiced in 
their rich promise of future usefulness. They were our close 
friends and companions and we all felt warm affection for them. 
We do not need this tablet to keep their memories green in our 
hearts, but we have gained permission to place a permanent 
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SIR WILLIAM OSLER. 


From Sargent’s portrait presented by Lady Osler on the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Hospital. 
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record here to be read by those who did not know them. This 
modest tablet is the tribute of their old friends and associates 
here. ‘There used to be a similar tablet in one of the lecture 
halls of the old College of Physicians and Surgeons of New 
York. erected to the memory of those young medical men, 
nearly a score in number, who gave their lives for their profes- 
sion while serving in the public hospitals of the city, which 
bore this heading: ‘* Haec Mea Ornamenta Sunt.” We, too, 
would claim these names as our jewels! 

Death has indeed been busy during the past quarter-century 
in connection with the hospital and university. Not a single 
member of the boards of trustees of either foundation whom | 
met twenty-five years ago survives; President Gilman, Profes- 
sors Newcomb, Rowland, Adams, Elliott, Martin, Brooks, Wil- 
liams, have passed away, and many warm friends of the 
hospital and university in the city and state are no longer with 
us. And yet the duties and responsibilities which fell from 
their failing hands have been taken up by others, and the hos- 
pital and university are moving, active forces in the com- 
munity as never before. 

In the names of the associates and friends of the deceased 
members of the resident staff I desire to present this tablet to 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


RESPONSE BY Dr. SMITH. 


In accepting this memorial tablet on behalf of the trustee= 
of The Johns Hopkins Hospital, I wish to express our gratitude 
to you and all others who have made this gift possible. It is a 
memorial which we shall always cherish. 


REMARKS BY WILLIAM 8S. THAYER ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
PRESENTATION OF THE CRAYON PortRAIT OF 
Sir Wa. OSLER BY SARGENT. 

The precious gift it is my privilege now to offer to the hos- 
pital is but another reminder of him who, though absent in 
person, has been with us and in us and around us in spirit from 
the beginning of this gathering. 

What have been his contributions to medical science, what 
his inspiration and efforts and example have been to this insti- 
tution, are so familiar to us all that it would be impudent to 
mention them. Would that we could put into words the influ- 
ence that the man has had upon our lives!’ How much of that 
which is best in us is due to him and to his example! In all 
the fifteen years of my close and constant association with him 
I never knew him to do a hasty or an inconsiderate act, and I 
never heard him speak an unkind word of any man. Of how 
many can one say this? He is like Maeterlinck’s true sage, in 
whose presence discord and strife and misunderstanding are 


impossible. In losing him we felt that we had lost our best 
friend and adviser, but he left us a legacy of tolerance and for- 
bearance and charity that is among the richest of our posses- 
sions. This whole institution is replete with memories of the 
man; and no statue, no tablet, no portrait can bring him more 
vividly to our minds. But there will be others who follow after 
to whom our poor words will convey but a faint picture of that 
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which is a part of us. And so his old disciples welcome with 
heartfelt gratitude every new image which may help better to 
fix for posterity the presence of our dear chief. 

The value of this new possession is greatly enhanced in that 
it comes to us through the thoughtful generosity of her who 
shares with him our Jasting love and affection. Lady Osler 
of her own initiative has induced Mr. Sargent to make this 
replica of the portrait drawn by him for the College of Physi- 
cians in Philadelphia, and has sent it to us to-day. And so 
after all he is with us! We shall gain new inspiration from his 
counterfeit presence. Let us wait patiently in the hope that, 
four years hence, when the heavy clouds of the hour shail have 
rolled away, we may give him that welcome which our hearts 
hold for him to-day. 

RESPONSE BY Dr. SMITH. 

It is needless for me to say that we can never haye too many 
reminders of “ our” Dr. Osler, whom we all love. 

On behalf of all connected with The Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, | wish to express our gratitude to Lady Osler for pre- 
senting the hospital with this valuable and choice portrait. 
We shall cherish it as one of our choicest possessions. 
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REMARKS OF BLANCHARD RANDALL IN CONNECTION WITH A 
TABLET TO COMMEMORATE THE SERVICES OF 
D. C. GILMAN, 

To tell of Mr. Gilman to this gathering is superfluous. As 
the first president of The Johns Hopkins University, his name 
is on every tongue. To his place as one of our foremost citizens 
for a full generation, generous, sagacious and helpful, the 
men, women and children of Baltimore can testify. Of his 
work here, his services, this tablet itself is a sufficient reminder, 
to commemorate which we are gathered here. 

I well remember his words, so characteristic, to me in con- 
fidence in 1889. He said that to be allowed the opportunity 
“to direct the start of this institution, in loving mercy and 
tender pity to the sick and suffering,” was one of the supreme 
pleasures of his life. 

To paraphrase his own words, sent me after he was seventy 
years of age: This hospital “is now doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope which leads to a Pacific Sea, in whose bounds are 
the Fortunate Isles.” 
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Mr. Superintendent: For the sake of the members of the 
house staff, present and to come, and the thousands who will 
receive help within our walls, the trustees of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, in grateful memory of Daniel Coit Gilman, 
place this tablet. 

RESPONSE BY Dr. SMITH, 

Many of us had the good fortune to know Mr. Gilman. Most 
of those at present connected with the hospital did not, but all 
who are, or have been associated with this hospital know of his 
service in organizing and directing the beginnings of this 
institution. All who love the hospital, honor Mr. Gilman’s 
memory and rejoice in having before us a permanent reminder 


of his service. 


Remarks or L. F. BARKER AND W.S. THAYER ON THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE MEDALLION TO THE MEMORY OF 
Dr. Joun Hewerson, 


DR. BARKER. 

To my colleague Dr. Thayer and myself has been assigned 
the honor and the pleasant privilege of saying something about 
our friend and former co-worker, the late Dr. John Hewetson ; 
it is to commemorate his life, his work and his personality 
that the beautiful medallion, made by Mr. Brenner, and sub- 
scribed to by a group of those who loved him, is to-day to be 
dedicated. 

Of the group of medical men concerned in the actual work 
of The Johns Hopkins Hospital during its earlier years, all the 
senior members, with the exception of the great Billings, are, 
we are most thankful to say, living and actively engaged ; but 
from among the junior members, as the tablet which Dr. Hurd 
has presented indicates, death has already made all too large 
a levy. We miss all the men who are gone, and we mourn their 
loss to medicine and to society. 

To many of us, Dr. Hewetson’s lingering and incapacitating 
illness seemed unusually distressing and tragical. As I re- 
member him in the early “ nineties,” he seemed full of promise 
for a successful, a useful, and a happy career. Well started in 
Montreal, he came to Baltimore in 1890, and along with 
Lafleur, Thayer, Toulmin, Simon, Frank Smith and Hoch, 
found himself a member of that small group of men who, 
working under the inspiration of a great chief, William Osler, 
set the precedents which have made the medical department 
of this hospital a unique place in which to work. He was 
moderate, capable, industrious, modest, and loyal—qualities 
most desirable for the position which he had to fill. 

At first he devoted himself conscientiously and entirely to 
the performance of the routine duties of the ward service, but 
as soon as the grooves of these had become well oiled, he 
turned to special studies—an analysis of the typhoid statistics 
of the hospital with Dr. Osler, and a study of the malarial 
fevers of Baltimore with Dr. Thayer. He followed with profit 
the courses in pathology and bacteriology given by Drs. Welch 
and Councilman, and in 1894, taking the advice of Dr. Osler 
and Dr. Mall, he went to Germany, where, in the Anatomical 
Institute in Leipsic, he took up the study of the finer structure 
of the nervous system, making excellent serial preparations 


which, after his death, afforded the material for fruitful re- 
search by workers in Mall’s laboratory. 

But it was not Hewetson’s medical work, good as it was, 
that singled him out as an unusual example among young men, 
That work was interrupted at too early a stage to permit us 
safely to prophesy how distinguishing it might have become, 
Rather than his work, it was the general conduct of his life, his 
forceful, and at the same time lovable personality, which 
distinctively marked him. 

Behavior, as Bacon aptly described it, is the “ garment of 
the mind ”; it is the silent and subtle language by which the 
activity, the experience, and the purposes of the spirit are 


revealed to those who can read it; it tells us what a man is, no 
matter what he purports to be. 

When you met Hewetson, and tried to take his measure, you 
soon saw why everybody loved him; you began to do so your- 
self. His frank, open countenance, his cheerful good nature, 
his gentle courtesy, his self-security associated with obvious 
modesty, the evidences of integrity and of sincerity that radi- 
ated from him, and his assumption of well-meaning and of 
generous intention on your part, were excellences that could 
not fail to attract and to endear. There was magic in his eye; 
it beamed kindness ; and there was no mud at the bottom of it. 
One felt that in Hewetson’s presence and surroundings, high 
standards of conduct must be maintained. He was the kind 
of man whose approval you valued, and whose censure you 
would do your utmost to avoid. 
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In this beautiful work of art, now dedicated to Dr. Hewet- 
son’s memory, the sculptor has, I think, depicted some of the 
qualities to which I have referred. It must surely be of benefit 
to all of us at Johns Hopkins, where scholarship is so highly 
revered, to have, also, personality and behavior of the nobler 
sort extolled and commemorated. In days like these, when 
there are convulsive happenings in the world, when men are 
breaking faith with men, when the weak and the defenceless 
are being down-trodden, when not only the living men of many 
nations, but also the great works of man which have endured 
for centuries—pictures, books, cathedrals and universities— 
are being ruthlessly sacrificed, there is danger of our losing 
confidence in human nature; one begins to wonder if, in 
reality, our much-vaunted civilization is to founder on the 
rocks of hatred, arrogance, and mutual distrust. But we can 
be reasonably sure that it will not be so. Peace and freedom 
will eventually emerge. The spirit of which Dr. Hewetson was 
an exemplar will, we cannot but believe, ultimately triumph ; 
and love, humility, and faith will regain their ascendancy in 
a purer, better world. 

At this hospital we shall always cherish Dr. Hewetson’s 
memory, and do all we can to foster the ideals of character 
and conduct for which he stood. That this bronze plaque, so 
full of artistic feeling and so sensitively executed, may con- 
tribute toward this end, those who present it, earnestly hope. 


DR. THAYER. 


There is little that one can say. after the charming words 
of Dr. Barker. 

I remember well Dr. Hewetson’s entrance into the hospital 
family. Rather spare, not very tall but looking taller because 
of his unusually erect carriage and a fashion that he had from 
time to time of squaring his shoulders and throwing out his 
chest—he was a most engaging figure. His clean-cut features, 
the face, rather sharp with a peculiarly straight nose and a 
very sensitive upper lip—there was a charm about the man 
which I have rarely seen equalled. His eyes, which Dr. Barker 
has just mentioned and to which Dr. Osler referred yesterday, 
were wonderful clear eyes that looked directly at you and into 
which you looked away back into sparkling and mysterious 
depths. Fascinating eyes, with a gleam and a light in them 
that none of us who knew him can possibly forget ! 

He worked hard and faithfully in the hospital, and it was my 
happy lot to be thrown with him constantly. We undertook 
together an analysis of the cases of malaria which had occurred 
up to 1892, a study which we continued until 1894. I shall 
never forget the evenings which we spent about my desk going 
over the histories, writing out the summaries on long sheets 
of paper, and now and then dropping our work to step across 
the hall to chat with Barker. 

It was in 1891 that Hewetson came to Baltimore. In the 
spring of 1894 he went to Europe to study at Leipsic, but in 
the summer he was called back again by some one of the many 
family misfortunes which one after another followed him. In 
the fall, however, he returned again, this time with Frank 


Smith and me as companions. What a happy trip that was on 
the slow old steamer to London! Soon after we started, our 
party of three received a charming addition in Miss Julia 
Arthur, the distinguished actress. From morning till night 
we four sat upon deck listening to Smith’s extraordinary 
stories and songs. I have often wondered if he could do it 
again. Hewetson was the life of the party as he was of every 
company. 

That winter, alas, he was taken ill at Leipsic, and there 
Barker found him and carried him away to a restful spot in the 
mountains where he spent many months. In the following 
summer I visited him in his lovely resting-place above 
Montreux in Switzerland. He looked and seemed so well at 
that time that we were all hopeful that the malady had been 
arrested. 

In 1896, after a trip as ship’s surgeon to Australia, he 
joined his family in Riverside, California. But amid lovely 
surroundings cares and sorrows followed him, the illness and 
death of his father and sister and constant anxiety about his 
brother. 

He was never able to return to work, and gradually and 
slowly, he grew weaker. But throughout it all he was never 
disheartened. There was never a note of discouragement in 
his correspondence. And how charming were his letters! 
No one could write as could Hewetson. I fancy that Barker 
and Smith have kept their letters. I know that I have mine, 
and I read them all but a day or two ago. 

In 1905 a great joy came into his life in his marriage to 
Miss Susan Bacon. Nothing could have been more nearly 
perfect than his life during the few years which followed. The 
devotion of his wife brought to him the peace and the happi- 
ness which he so richly deserved, and his letters during this 
period were a delight. But, alas, this great happiness was but 
for a day, for in 1909 his wife, who had been delicate for 
several years, died. This crowning, misfortune Hewetson 
received with the same calm and dignified resignation with 
which he had accepted all his other ills. But it was the end. 
He lingered but a year longer despite loving and devoted care, 
and died in the fall of 1910. 

Through it all, as I have said, he was extraordinarily strong 
and courageous. The charm that we who knew him well had 
always felt, radiated out upon all with whom he came in con- 
tact. As we look back, those of us who were with him in the 
old days, we all feel that he was the finest and biggest and best 
figure of the early group of men who gathered here. He cer- 
tainly was the best-beloved. 


RESPONSE BY Dr. SMITH. 


In listening to the remarks of Drs. Barker and Thayer, I 
have had one thought, that Dr. Hewetson achieved the best 
that life offers—to be loved by all who knew him. Few of 
those now on the hospital staff had the pleasure and privilege 
of being associated with him or of knowing him, but this 
beautiful memorial of the man cannot fail to have its effect 
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upon all who are to live and work together under its benign 
influence. IT am sure that all will profit by remembering the 
example and high standards which he set for us during his 
life here, 

On behalf of the trustees of The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 1 
beg to express our grateful appreciation to those who have 
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presented the hospital with this beautiful medallion in memory 
of Dr. Hewetson. 


Nore.—The papers in detail which were presented at the see. 
tional meetings in the various departments of the Hospital, in- 
cluding the Training School for Nurses, will be published early 
in the coming year in a special number of the BULLETIN. 
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1060 pages, 66 plates and 210 other illus- 
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Hooker, A. B., M. 8. 
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